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REV. JOSEPH COOK. 


Te gentleman has a remarkable phys- 

ical constitution. He is large, weighing 
something over two hundred pounds, stand- 
ing about six feet high, and having a head 
that measures nearly, or quite, twenty-four 
inches in circumference. He has a strong 
muscular frame, which sustains him in his 
tabor, His vital temperament is indicated 
by uncommonly capacious lungs, abundant 
digestive power, and a free and vigorous cir- 
culation. If he were to devote his attention 
to physical labor, there would not be three in 
a hundred, as men average, who would be his 
equal in physical strength and endurance. In 
conjunction with this gigantic vital and mo- 
tive power, his great brain and nervous sys- 
tem enable him to do more mental work and 
live a more intense life—that life being am- 
ply sustained by bodily vigor—than one man 
in many thousands. The impression which 
he would give a stranger on the street would 
be, first, of having physical power enough to 
walk through any crowd, and dominate by 
mere dynamic force. A second look would 
impress the beholder with the idea that he 
possessed intense mental individualism ; 
that he lived in the domain of thought rath- 
er than of physical force; that his physical 
qualities were subordinate to his mental, 
and that his life was largely interior; and 
that whfle he was moving among men and 
surrounded by them, he was half uncon- 
scious of the outer world, like some great 
factory with all its machinery in rapid reyo- 
lution, and its windows curtained to the 
outer world. This apparent abstraction, or 
preoccupation of thought, indicates in him 
the student and thinker, 

With all his vital and physical strength, 
and with all his cerebral scope and might, 
he is still as sensitive as a girl. His skin is 
thin, and his highly vitalized blood is dis- 





tributed so freely and abundantly that the 
color comes and goes on his face as it does 
on a sensitive youth just merging into man- 
hood. It is not uncommon to find great 
power coupled with coolness and stately in- 
difference, which enables its possessor to 
move through a theme without emotion, 
working out its logical results careless of 
consequences ; but to find such power and 
breadth of being coupled with such deli- 
cate sensitiyeness, such intense tenderness 
of emotion, constitutes the rarity of Mr. 
It is this almost in- 
flammable susceptibility which is likely to 
wear him out or break ‘him down, and we 
counsel him to be guarded in his efforts, 
and take abundant rest and recreation. 
Those who are most interested in the work 
he is doing should guard against encourag- 
ing him to overwork, When his mind be- 


Cook’s organization. 


comes interested in a topic he launches ev- 
ery power of his being; and his natural 
constitution is not one that is conservative, 
or would spare himself, or guard against 
excesses of effort. He feels all he thinks, 
and thinks all he feels, and is terribly in 
earnest in whatever he regards as true and 
important, and never does anything in a 
merely official way. 

The reader will observe that the likeness 
indicates broad shoulders and a deep chest, 
but they are not fully represented, There is 
a broad, strong face, with heavy, yet not 
coarse, features ; great length of brain from 
the opening of the ears forward, showing 
an immensely intellectual development. The 
lower part of the forehead being large shows 
that he takes into account all the facts and 
particulars ; the middle part of the forehead 
shows that he remembers everything, and 
its upper portion indicates breadth and com- 
prehensiveness of thought; while the par- 
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ticular fullness in the center shows analyti- 
cal and analogical power, which gives him 
such fertility of illustration of subjects which 
otherwise would seem dry. 


His Benevolence shows a very high devel- 
opment in the front part of the top-head, 
rendering him generous, sympathetical, lib- 
eral, large-hearted. His Veneration is also 
strong, so is Spirituality and Hope. He has 





Firmness, Self-esteem, Conscientic i 
and Cautiousness, which give breadth and 
strength to the head at and forward of the 
crown. He hasastrongly marked social de- 
velopment, which makes him affectionate 
and companionable ; enables him to make 
friends and draw friends after him, and to 
be the center of sociality wherever he moves, 
And lastly, he has wonderful magnetic pow- 
er. People fee] attracted toward him, and 
are inclined to codperate with and conform 
to his thoughts and wishes. Thus, he does 
not drive people to accept his conclusions, 
but such an organization induces a willing- 
ness on the part of hearers or associates to 
think, feel, and act in harmony with him. 
He is not repellant, even toward those who 
disagree with him, and is therefore calcu- 
lated to be influential and popular as well as 
instructive and convincing. 


We have known Mr. Cook from the day 
he started for college ; examined his head 
at that time carefully and predicted his suc- 
cess; and we have watched his career with 
more than common interest from that day 
to this. 


The reader probably needs no introduc- 
tion to this gentleman, especially if he be 
familiar with the current literature of the 
day, as found in the daily and weekly news- 
Papers. For during the past year the Rev. 
Joseph Cook's sermons, delivered in Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, have been published 
far and wide. He was born January 26, 
1838, at Ticonderoga, N. Y., of people who 


make no pretensions to prominence on the 
score of heritage or social position. He de- 
rived from his father, however, certain re- 
ligious principles, which have colored his 
course and utterances as a pulpit orator ; for 
the elder Cook may be said to have been in 
a sense a student of theology, having taken 
a conspicuous part as a deacon in the small 
Baptist society of his town. Mr. Cook’s 
mother is of the same belief, and of that up- 
right, conscientious stamp which may be 
said to represent fairly the Puritan type of 
religious thought and life. 

At nineteen years of age young Cook was 
graduated from Phillips Academy, and then 
commenced to teach, utilizing his leisure in 
study and preparation for college, which he 
entered the following year. Over-applica- 
tion to books compelled him to withdraw 
from study in 1861, and take a year of rest. 
It is deserving of mention, that while he was 
a student at Yale, the phrenological doctrine 
of the mind came up for discussion on one 
occasion, when, taking the part of an advo- 
cate, he argued with so much ability and 
evidence as to win the admiration of the 
then president of the college. 

In 1863 he entered Harvard University, 
and was graduated in 1865. His course as 
a student there, as at Yale, being distin- 
guished for superior intellectual excellence. 
A year later he entered the Theological 
Seminary at Andover, and remained there 
four years. He sought for no settlement in 
the ministry, but gave himself up to the 
work of an evangelist as opportunity offered. 
One year he preached in Linn; the next he 
gave a course of lectures to large audiences 
in the Music Hall of that place, selecting for 
his theme the evils of the manufacturing 
system in the great shoe factories. In 1871 
he went to Europe, where he traveled in 
England, France, and Germany the first 
year, and then visited Italy, Egypt, and Pal- 
estine, returning to America by way of Con- 
stantinople, Austria, Switzerland, France, 
and London. He began to lecture in Bos- 
ton in 1874. Ere long his extensive acquire- 
ments and earnest and powerful logic drew 
| general attention. At first-he presided over 
| the noonday prayer-meeting held under the 
| auspices of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
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sociation. His audiences increased so rap- 
idly that the place of meeting was changed 
to Park Street church, and later, in the fall 
of 1876, to Tremont Temple. 

Giving his attention to those topics which 
are most conspicuous in that city of liberal 
theology, Mr. Cook, of course, drew toward 
himself the opposition and criticism of the 
leaders of liberal thought. Such opposi- 
tion and criticism, however, served to de- 
velop his strength as a controversialist, and 
brought him more conspicuously into public 
notice; his sermons on the Trinity and on 
the tenets of Parkerism being very exten- 
sively published by the religious and secular 
press. While handling the difficult questions 
of the day, with regard to morality and re- 
ligion, his earnestness and impetuosity take 
possession of the audience. 
erful voice, and great muscular endurance. 
He is a large, heavy man, much above the 
usual height, with a massive head, a profusion 
of smooth fair hair, full beard, lacking the 
mustache, a broad, expansive forehead, a 
brow strongly ridged, very prominent wide- 
open blue eyes, complexion fair and fresh, and 
all the physical constituents of enthusiasm, 
In social life he is regarded as one of the most 
interesting companions, being rapid, bril- 
liant, and profound in conversation, ready 
to talk on nearly all subjects without flag- 
ging or dullness. Having traveled so much, 
he is well supplied with incidents for narra- 
tive, and being from the very constitution of 
his mind a keen observer, he is well furnish- 
ed with that material which most pleases 
the average listener. A writer says: “‘ His 
mind is capable of rapid transitions, and has 
that quality of suggestiveness which is es- 
sentially feminine, rather than masculine, 
and which he possesses in a singular degree 
for a man of so distinctively metaphysical 
turn; thus, though delighting in the most 
abstruse themes, and in following them out 
to logical results, his thoughts are swift as 
a weaver’s shuttle, and the illustrations 
which come so natural and aptly into his 
conversation remind you of the attractive 
notes which sometimes brighten the margin 
of some page whose text is too profound for 
you to appreciate.” 

In his discourses Mr. Cook gives liberal 


He has a pow- 





rein to his imagination and fancy, thus light- 
ing up what would otherwise be sheer, close 
argument with effective illustration and strik- 
ing epigram. From one of his discourses 
the following is taken : 

“The Old Testament Scriptures out of 
date? Not till the nature of things is. I 
rode once from a noon on the Dead Sea 
through a moonlight on the Mar Saba gorges 
to Bethlehem in the morning light ; I passed 
through the scenes in which many of David’s 
Psalms had their origin, so far as human 
causes brought them into existence. On 
horseback I climbed slowly and painfully 
out of that scorched, ghastly hollow ip 
which the salt lake lies. 1 found myself, as 
I ascended, passing a gnarled, smitten, vol- 
canic region, and often at the edge or in 
the depths of ravines deeper than that elo- 
quent shaft yonder on Bunker Hill is high. 
At a place where, no doubt, David had often 
searched for his flocks, I found the famous 
Convent of Mar Saba clinging to the side of 
a stupendous ravine; and I lay down there 
and slept until the same sun arose which 
David saw. I looked northward from above 
Mar Saba, and saw Jerusalem above me, yet 
to the north, for I had been. ascending from a 
spot greatly below the level of the Mediter- 
ranean. As,] drew near Bethlehem, through 
brown wheat fields in which a woman called 
Ruth once gleaned, I opened and read the 
book which bears her name. Johnson, you 
remember, once read that book in London, 
and moved a parlorfull of people to tears by 
it, who had curiosity enough to ask who was 
the author of the beautiful pastoral! In my 
saddle there in Syria 1 was moved as John- 
son’s hearers were in London; but when I 
opened the Psalms, one by one, and looked 
back over the ravines toward the Dead Sea, 
and northward toward Jerusalem and upon 
the hill of Bethlehem, to which all nations, 
after a gaze of nineteen hundred years in 
duration, were looking yet, and at that sea- 
son sending pilgrims; when I remembered 
how that terraced hill of olive gardens had 
influenced human history as no other spot 
on earth had done, and that in God's gov- 
ernment of this planet there are no acci- 
dents ; when I took the astounding harp of 
Isaiah and turned through the list of the 
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prophets to find mysterious passage after 
passage predicting what would come and 
what has come; and when I thought of 
those critics under the Western sky who 
would saw asunder the Old Testament and 
the New, and put into the shade those Scrip- 





tures which Goethe calls a unit in them- 
selves, and which are doubly a unit when 
united with the New Testament, I remem- 
bered him who, on the way to Emmaus, 
opened the Old Testament Scriptures, and 
with them made men’s hearts burn” 





THAT 


I’ve seen a face to-day 
[ have not seen in years ; 
Strange that so sweet a face 
Should fill mine eyes with tears. 


As spirit of one dead 
It beamed upon my sight ; 
And with it all the past 
Came back in vivid light. 


Time had not spared its marks 
Upon that cheek and brow; 
But what I saw was not 
What other eyes see now. 


A beauty undefined— 
A smile surpassing sweet ; 





FACE. 


The which to gain I would 
Have fallen at his feet. 


Was no good angel near 
To whisper of my need ? 

To point him where I stood, 
And with his heart to plead ? 


I could have touched his hand— 
But something at my heart 
Told me, although so near, 
We still were worlds apart. 


And so, I turned away 
And hushed the old, old pain; 
Ah! well I know that face 
T'll never see again. 
ANNA CLEAVES. 





ASPIRATIONS AND REALIZATIONS. 
A LETTER TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 


O My DEAR FRIEND HOPEFUL :— 

When I read your letter last night, 
with its gush of aspiration, and its glow of 
enthusiasm, I could not repress a sigh of 
regret that these were not of themselves 
sufficient to carry you triumphantly over all 
the sloughs of despond and the hills of 
difficulty that lie between you and the ful- 
fillment of you grand, soaring, beautiful am- 
bitions, But, alas! my fond dreamer, too 
well I know you will find they are like the 
impulsive, impetuous, tumultuous tides of 
Spring-time that bubble, and sink, and die 
away in the fierce mid-summer heats, leav- 
ing the gaily-glancing sails of Hope, which 
you had launched upon their treacherous 
waves, wrecked upon burning rocks, or 
stranded in sandy deserts. I tell you there 
must be beneath the froth and foam and 
noisy rush of impulse, the calm, deep, slow, 
yet sure-moving undercurrent of purpose 
that will not be turned once from its aim, 
although balked a thousand times in its 





course, or it is vain to set a-sail your fair- 
weather argosies of Hope with faith that 
they will ever reach their destined port. I 
tell you there must be the invincible deter- 
mination, the unfaltering and inflexible per- 
severance, the indomitable pluck and intrep- 
id daring that will not yield to repeated 
disappointments, discouragements, and fail- 
ures, or you will never pluck the golden 
fruit which is now but bud and blossom on 
the beautiful boughs of promise. I tell you 
there must be the impassionated earnestness, 
the stern energy, the heroic devotion, the 
zealous love, that will not be swerved from 
their mark by any passing wind of fancy or 
singing tide of pleasure, or you will never 
grasp with strong, firm, steadfast hand the 
power which now in fond anticipation you 
toy with as a child with bubbles that will 
burst and vanish quickly in thin air. 

Do these rude words jar on your dream- 
ing sense like the harsh, discordant croak- 
ings of a tired and disappointed speculator 
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in the prizes of life? Ah, well, if it.were so, ' 


in God’s name take warning, for it is better 
and infinitely more convincing to preach 
from the affirmative than the negative side 
of success. 

Of course all this talk sounds to you trite 
and commonplace; it is well enough, true | 
enough for those who work by ordinary | 
methods, but in your heroic mood you do 
not expect to plod dully and slowly, but to | 
soar on strong uplifted wing straight to the 
mark of your high ambition. Of course 
these admonitions and suggestions seem to 
you fit enough for those with whom failure 
is a possibility, but you do not recognize the 
necessity of laying hold of any such props 
and stays as might serve and save the weak 
and stumbling in their uncertain strivings 
after good. Of course you are ready to ac- 
knowledge and celebrate the power of those 
virtues which have the very ring of victory 
in their names, but you feel in yourself so 
strongly the potent elements of success that 
you scorn to strap on the harness in which 
less royally confident souls by bit and lash 
guide and spur themselves to the goal of 
their aspirations. 

God save you, my dear friend! The great 
ocean of life is littered with the wrecks of 
just such easy-gliding sails as yours, that 
floated out trustful and assured of prosper- 
ous winds, pleasant voyage, and happy an- 
chorage; but with no strong, resolute, un- 
daunted pilot of purpose at the helm, they 
dallied and drifted, and dashed at last upon 
the rocks, or swung lazily, dreamily into be- 
calmed and breathless seas that carried 
them to no end. And yet, saddest thing of 
all, these poor dismantled, weather-beaten, 
aimlessly - drifting, or hopelessly-stranded 
barques still seem to themselves bound for 
the shining port of their youthful hopes, and 
still fondly dream of the golden hour of ar- 
rival from which they are as distant as when 
first they launched upon their idle, wander- 
ing voyage. 

But you—ah, my brightly confident, se- 
curely hopeful mariner on life’s high seas, 
you feel absolutely certain in yourself that 
you can never be numbered among these, and 
resent even the insinuation of a possibility 





so remote from your happy anticipations ; 


yet forgive me for this marring cloud of evil 
prognostications and unwelcome warning— 
the danger is more imminent, perhaps, than 
you realize. You need to mark, as you 
stand at the wheel which men call Destiny 
(mearing vaguely, a something turned by 
invisible powers), you need to mark the ac- 
tion of your hand, whether its habit is lax, 
wandering, and uncertain, or whether it is 
firm, tense, true, instant, and unfaltering in 
the discharge of its office, for by such signs 
and tokens you may recognize the character 
—the “invisible power,” if you will—which 
is to shape and determine your course 
through the trackless seas of time and eterni- 
ty. As you hold yourself at the helm now, 
slack or staunch, wavering or resolute, so 
you will hold yourself forever. The grand, 
beautiful future to which you are looking 
with such eager anticipation is but the sum 
of multiplied to-days. Believe it, there is 
no better season for the work you have to 
do than the present hour, which is slipping 
from your hands like water while you drift 
with the tide, idly dreaming of pleasures 
unearned, of triumphs unwon. It is the 
golden opportunity which you are expecting 
to arrive, and which is gliding from your 
grasp, even while you are waiting for the 
beautiful harbinger of its miraculous dawn- 
ing. It is the heavenly guide and helper 
sent to conduct you to the height of your 
best and purest aspirations; but having no 
command or leave to tarry, stays not to en- 
treat or warn, but hastens on to eternity 
with the record of your earnest effort, or of 
your faithlessness and failure fixed ineffica- 
bly upon it, and answering letter to letter to 
the record which the light of judgment shall 
reveal written in your own soul. 

All this talk seems to you the empty repe- 
tition of worn-out truths, passing you like the 
wind which idly flaps your sails, with the 
impulse of renewed resolution for the mor- 
row. But the morrow, if you mind not, my 
fond dreamer of dreams, and weaver of 
promises, will float in and float out as to-day 
in a panorama of beautiful cloud-pictures, 
resolving again to the shapeless vapor of 
unaccomplished purposes. It is so hard to 
realize that all these brave projects are not 
leading directly to grand results, that the 


« 
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intent to do is not in some sort the deed, 
that the consciousness of power is not in 
effect potency; it is so difficult to realize 
these things, my friend, that if you do not 
have a care, you will find yourself at last on 
the dreary limits of life with only the dead | 
‘sheaves of unused opportunities in your | 
hands, and in your soul the awful; unutter- 
able despair that comes with the full sense 
of irretrievable loss, of irremediable wrong. 
Could you borrow one agonizing thrill from 
the torment of that hour, would it not spur 
you to instant exertion and expansion of the 
faculties which now, in blissful freedom to 
will and act, spend themselves in intoxicating 
dreams of glorious future achievements? For 
there is nothing so utterly and desolately sad 
as the slow, sickening realization of a wasted 
life; and the late desperate effort to rally to the 
work of redemption the undisciplined powers 
half paralyzed by long inaction, is even more 





pitiful because so drearily hopeless, 


The penalty which fell irrevocably upon 
the poor soul that buried his one talent 
must be met inevitably by all who leave 
their capabilities for good lying fallow, un- 
developed, and unimproved ; for power un- 
used, following the unerring law of nature, 
steadily declines, and slips at last irre- 
claimably from the hand unfaithful to its 
charge. 

See to it, then, I beseech you, my ardent 
and enthusiastic builder of cloud-castles, 
that the fate of such unhappy drivellers 
does not befall you; and begin to-day, 
this hour, this moment, to put in execution 
the heroic plans and purposes of which 
you dream, lest to-morrow your hand fall 
more slack, your aim grow more uncertain, 
and solacing yourself with the siren whis- 
per, “A little delay more or less—what 
does it matter?” you fail of your mark 
forever. 


ANNIE L. MUZZEY,. 





SECOND SIGHT IN HISTORY. 


EVERAL years since a newspaper cor- | 

respondent, giving a subordinate railway 
officer as his authority, described a phantom 
train as passing up the New York Central 
Railroad in April of each year at the period 
of the anniversary of the death and obse- 
quies of President Lincoln. The time of 
the phenomenon was about the hour of mid- | 
night. Although the night is usually still, | 


backs. The soldiers who died during the 
war seem to constitute this funeral cortege. 
While the train is passing, the wind, if blow- 
ing, ceases at once; and if the moon has 
been shining, clouds arise and obscure its 
light. There is a solemn hush in the air 
that almost prevents breathing. If another 
train happens to be going by at this mo- 
ment, its noise is drowned by the silence, 


the air along the track becomes very keen | and the phantom train rides over it. Clocks 
and cutting. The watchmen on noticing | and watches always stop, and when looked 
this take their position at a little distance | at, are found to be from five to eight minutes 
away and wait the coming of the phantom | behind. Everywhere on the road, about the 
train. Soon afterward the pilot engine ar- | 27th of April, the time of watches and trains 


rives in sight, decorated with long, black | 
streamers, and having upon it a band of mu- 
sicians playing dirges, and skeletons sitting 
on every side. The air seems to go back, 
and the music itself to linger as if frozen 
with horror. The train passes by with flags 
and streamers hanging from it, the wheels 
draped and the track covered as with a black 
carpet. The sarcophagus is seen upon the 
funeral car; and all about, in the air and on 
the train behind, appear vast multitudes of 
blue-coated men, some leaning on their own 
coffins and others bearing coffins on their 





is perceived to be thus retarded. 

The assassination of President Lincoln in 
1865, it will be remembered, created a pro- 
digious sensation over the country. The 
Confederate armies had just surrendered, 
and he was devising measures of general 
pacification when the crime was perpetrated. 
It was an event without a parallel or pre- 
cedent in American history. The most elab- 
orate demonstrations took place. A dele- 
gation of members of Congress attended 
the body from Washington to the city of 
Springfield in Illinois. Legislatures suspend- 
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ed their sessions. Every city along the route 
appointed a delegation to meet the sarco- 
phagus and act as a guard of honor. At 
every place where it rested the people came 
from all the vicinity by tens of thousands to 
pay their tribute of respect. The members 
of the sad embassy were everywhere received 
as men discharging the highest public trust. 
The railroad companies provided special 
trains for the journey. Finally, at Spring- 
field, where Abraham Lincoln four years 
before had bidden a plaintive farewell to his 
old neighbors, having a sad premonition of 
what would befall him, those neighbors now 
again assembled and received his corpse. 
The nation till this moment seemed to hold 
breath ; the last offices were performed, and 
immediately afterward the noise of political 
movements at the national capital struck on 
every ear like the sound of clods on a coffin. 

The story of the phantom funeral may be 
an invention; we have heard of no other 
verification. There have been tales related 
of analogous spectacles on battle-fields in 
West Virginia. An impression so profound 
and general, and so long in subsiding, like 
that created by the murder of the martyr- 
President, would be very apt to affect pecul- 
iarly, and even abnormally, minds suscepti- 
ble to preternatural influences. 

If there is a world of phantasms, as there 
is an every-day world, there exists good rea- 
son for supposing that the events of our 
civil war, with the terrible tragedy at its 
close, would impress themselves there as 
upon the plate in the camera of the artist, 
and so be reproduced subsequently in spec- 
tral delineations. These might be fair copies 
of the original scenes, or blended more or 
less with other occurrences.. Perhaps the 
phenomena are explained by the hypothesis 
of Gaffarillus, who lived in the earlier part 
of the seventeenth century, that organic sub- 
stances, after having been reduced to ashes, 
still possess the tendency to take again their 
living form. Spectral apparitions over graves 
would thus be explained, as well as the array 
of armies on ground where battles had been 
fought. In their recurrence at anniversa- 
ries or stated periods there is something 
grotesquely theatrical, which seems to re- 
quire an explanation. Science, however, is 





thus far at fault ; and scientists, ostrich-like, 
too generally evade the matter by deriding 
such accounts as creations of the imagi- 
nation. 

Similar phenomena, however, have been 
witnessed in other countries and at other 
periods. Sometimes they preceded the 
events which they were supposed to repre- 
sent; at other times they appeared subse- 
quently, but very often they had no apparent 
connection with any known transaction. 
Pausanias writes that four hundred years 
after the battle of Marathon, there were still 
heard at the place where it was fought the 
neighing of horses and the shouts of shad- 
owy soldiers. In the Bible we have the 
story of the prophet Ezekiel in the valley full 
of bones. He spoke to them, and “there 
was a noise, and a shaking,” and the bones 
came together in place, were covered with 
muscles and skin, and finally the new cre- 
ated bodies were resuscitated with air, be- 
coming “an exceeding great army.” 

Scotland abounds with tales of spectral 
appearances, armies marching, performing 
evolutions, and having hostile encounters. 
In 1750, a few years after the rebellion by 
Charles Edward Stuart, a farmer and his 
son, in the neighborhood of Inverness, be- 
held a large body of troops clothed in red, 
and accompanied by women and children, 
carrying utensils for camp use. In 1686, in 
the months of June and July, there were 
seen for several days together, near Lanark, 
companies of men in arms, marching in or- 
der by the banks of the Clyde, and other 
companies meeting them. Many spectators 
witnessed this exhibition. One person, how- 
ever, not seeing it began to ridicule, when 
suddenly, to his great dismay, it also ap- 
peared to him. 

In the year 1812 two men were at work 
at Havarah Park, near Ripley in England, 
and beheld a company of soldiers in white 
uniform, several hundred in number. They 
marched in perfect order to the summit of 
a hill, and were followed thither by another 
more numerous body of troops in dark cloth- 
ing. After they had all disappeared on the 
oppesite side of the hill, a volume of smoke 
arose as from the discharge of artillery, 
which darkened the air so that objects could 
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not be “distinguished for several minutes. 
The whole spectacle occupied about a quar- 
ter of an hour. 

A similar phenomenon was observed over 
forty years ago at Paderborn, ia Westphalia, 
which was seen by about thirty persons. 
Several horses and dogs also indicated a 
consciousness of the apparition. A year or 
two after, in October, 1836, there was held 
on the very same spot a review of twenty 
thousand men. It was generally supposed 
that this was the event prefigured. 

In the second book of Maccabees, fifth 
chapter, it is recorded that Antiochus 
Epiphanes prepared for the invasion of 
Egypt. About the same time there were 
seen at Jerusalem for the space almost of 
forty days “ horsemen running in the air, in 
cloth of gold and armed with lances like an 
army of soldiers; also troops of horsemen 


in array encountering and running one 


against another, with shaking of shields and 
multitude of pikes and drawing of swords 
and casting of darts and glittering of golden 
ornaments and harness of all sorts.” The 
expedition was at first successful, and Egypt 
fell into the hands of the invader; but the 
Romans interposing, he made a treaty with 
Philometor and turned his arms against 
Judea, Capturing Jerusalem, he massacred 
forty thousand people, sold as many more 
into slavery, and established the Bacchic 
rites at the temple. 

Like apparitions are elsewhere muntionst 
in the Old Testament. The Prophet Daniel 
saw a vision, chronicled about the same 
time, which is described as closely connected 
with events taking place simultaneously in 
the world beyond our earthly vision. The 
prophet had fasted three entire weeks, and 
was standing on the bank of the River Tigris 
or Dikla, when a celestial visitant appeared. 
A peculiar quaking or shuddering drove 
away his companions, while Daniel himself 
fell to the ground in a deep sleep and para- 
lyzed. His visitor aroused him and ex- 
plained why ¢hree weeks had been consumed 
in coming to him. “ The first day that thou 
didst set thine heart to understand and to 
chasten thyself before thy God, thy words 
were heard, and I came forth in response to 
thy words. But the prince of the kingdom 
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of Persia ‘withstood me one-and-twenty 
days; till lo! Michael, one of the chief 
princes, came to help me; and I remained 
[was thus detained] with the kings of Persia. 

.- Wouldst thou know why.I have come 
to thee? I am about to go forth to fight 
with the prince of Persia; and when I have 
gone forth, lo! the prince of Grecia shall 
come.” 

This would seem to indicate that all 
things of note in this exterior world have 
their counterparts in the other. Exaltation 
of the mental powers brings these interior 
facts of the inner world to human conscious- 
ness by the clairvoyance of the seer, or the 
peculiar insight of the clear-seeing mind. 
In this way Cabanis frequently, in dreams, 
described the bearings of political events 
that baffled him while awake; and even Dr. 
Franklin ascertained in the same way the 
issues to political problems. Oberlin, the 
celebrated pastor of Steinthal, in Alsace, re- 
ceived information from his deceased wife 
in regard to the nature and life of the other 
world, and the wisest counsels in relation 
to his undertakings in this. She declared 
to him that everything on earth was but a 
copy of the things of the spiritual world. 

It is asserted by Stilling that the over- 
throw of the monarchy of France was to 
have occurred when the young Dauphin, 
afterward Louis XVI., married the princess 
Marie Antoinette of Austria, but was de- 
layed by that event. We have supposed 
that this was an example of events laid out 
in the other world, and postponed in this; 
perhaps as the destruction of Nineveh is 
said to have been deferred when the people 
repented at the preaching of Jonah. Others, 
however, have stated that there existed in 
Europe at that time a secret confederation 
that had planned the overturning of the 
various despotic governments. Among the 
persons said to be implicated, the Prince de 
Rohan, Caspar Lavater, and even the cele- 
brated Swedenborg, have been mentioned , 
and Dr. Franklin, it is intimated, was cog- 
nizant of the matter. Secret agents, it is 
known, traversed the American colonies to 
disseminate a sentiment in favor of their 
separation from the mother country. 
France, enslaved and degraded to very 
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abjectness, under the reign of Louis XV., it 
was easy to perceive, would be likely first to 
be overwhelmed by the deluge. Perhaps 
Stilling was acquainted with participators 
in these movements. Lavater, we know; 
was his friend and fellow-student. But 
Stilling had inherited from his grandfather 
the clairvoyant faculty, and knew of the im- 
pending catastrope in that country by wit- 
nesses of the same character. In one of 
his works he speaks of a clear-seeing Ger- 
man woman who predicted the revolution 
and its numerous executions several years 
before they occurred. In her visions she as- 
sociated these events with illustrious vic- 
tims of the atrocious massacre of St. Barthol- 
omew. Especially she remarked, as active 
in every direction, the celebrated Admiral 
Coligny, the great Huguenot statesman and 
leader, who had been assassinated on that 
occasion. She saw him going hither and 


thither, his clothing stained with blood. 

In that singular book, the Apocalypse, the 
writer, John the Theologist, describes a per- 
son resembling the visitant of Daniel, 


androgynous, before whom he also “ fell as 
dead.” He was aroused to life and directed 
to write the things which he saw, those that 
had been, and would be thereafter. Then 
appeared a long series of hieroglyphical and 
scenic representations ; at the end of which, 
the angel instructing him, refused his hom- 
age, saying: ‘1 am thy fellow-servant and 
of thy brethren, the prophets.” The events 
and personages of the Apocalypse are shad- 
owed after the Oriental style of the book of 
Daniel : a lamb-lion, a woman in the sky— 
or Virgo Paritura,a Bacchic seven-headed 
fiery dragon* seeking to devour her son just 





*Evuriripes: Bacchae, “ Appear in form asa bull, 
as a many-headed serpent, or a flaming lion.” 

The many-headed serpent was a favorite symbol in 
the old-world religions, which existed from the Eu- 
phrates to the remote West, and are set forth in ‘“‘ The 
Great Dionysiak Myth.” It represented Bacchus, as 
we have seen, who was the Baal of the East; it was 
identical with the Hydra, the symbol at the mysteries 
of Ceres and Proserpina at Lerna ; Persian story has pre- 
served the memory of Assyrian, or “ Turanian,” rule 
under the figure of Zohak; and in India the many- 
headed Naga is still a favorite emblem ; and in the world 
of the dead, Takshak, King of the serpents, is the 
arbiter of the destiny of souls. It would seem, there- 
fore, that the fiery dragon of the Apocalypse represented 
the genius of Oriental worship. 





born, a hydra-beast from the Mediterranean 
Sea, accompanied by another monster, and 
finally, a woman, regally clad and styled the 
Great Mother, Mylitta of Babylon, on a 
scarlet beast, also a mounted chief with an 
army, etc. To each of the seven churches 
of Asia Minor is assigned an angel of the 
interior world, as if to represent the elders 
that presided in this. In like manner it 
will be remembered that Moses is said to 
have announced to the Israelites that an 
angel would attend them to the promised 
land, to whom they should carefully adhere, 
and he would drive out the nations be- 
fore them. Jesus also, when asked who 
would be the greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven, answered, that those would be who 
received His word like little children, add- 
ing: “In heaven their angels do always be- 
hold the face of my Father in heaven.” 
Thus declaring that men in this life were 
represented and cared for in that world. 
Not only groups of men and individuals 
have each their double, representative, or 
guardian in that sphere of existence, but 
the princes of nations are also there, having 
controversies, triumphs, and catastrophes 
analogous to and foreshadowing like events 
in this world. Hence Isaiah celebrates the 
greatness and pfide of the king of Babylon, 
styling hin Lucifer the morning star, who 
aspired to pre-eminence over the other stars 
and to be like the Most High. But he is 
brought down to Hell, the Under-world, 
where all the dead, the chief ones of the 
earth, all the kings of the nations, appear 
before him to exult over his downfall. 
Ezekiel in like manner chants the greatness 
of the prince of Tyre, calling him wiser 
than Daniel, a cherub, one who had been in 
Eden, the garden of God ; and predicts his 
destruction. The kings of Egypt, Assyria, 
Elam or Susiana, Meshech, Tubal, etc., are 
also mentioned as having been cast into 
Sheol. All these countries are thus de- 
scribed beforehand with their overthrow in 
the person of their representatives. 

The Apostle Paul also alludes in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians to “ principalities 
and powers in heavenly places,” also “ spirit- 
ual wickedness” or wicked spiritual poten- 
cies in high or empyrean regions, and an 
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archon or “ prince of the power of the air,” 
the counterparts of powers and dominions 
on the earth. 

From these examples we perceive that the 
faculty denominated prophecy, or more cor- 
rectly the power ot prediction, is an acuter 
perception of events mapped out in a medi- 
um peculiar to the other world of existence. 
Thus the visitant of John introduced him to 
a variety of scenic representations in order 
to show him what had been and was about 
to occur; and the messenger to Daniel in 
an analogous manner indicated to him the 
contests going on respecting the affairs of 
priests, Syria, Upper Asia, Egypt, and the 
Holy Land, as “noted in the Scripture of 
truth.” In like manner seers of the last 
century were able to predict the impending 
French Revolution, its overturns and 
slaughters, and the new face put upon the 
history of Europe; and the wars in this 
country, in Italy, India, and China, were 
known to clear-seeing persons a long time 
in advance. ‘i 

Everybody is familiar with “ Mother Ship- 
ton’s Prophecy” of the Crimean War, and 
danger to Turkey averted by the interfer- 
ence of the Western nations; and likewise 
of her prediction that ‘the Turk, a genera- 
tion later, will be expelled from Europe- 
The writer heard William Fishbough, in 
1857, predict the Civil War and its results, 
among them the abolition of slavery, and 
a total revolution of our social and financial 
affairs. Joseph Hoag described in 1803 
religious schisms, extraordinary movements 
among Freemasons, the American Civil 
War, and announced the subsequent sub- 
version of republican institutions. Miss 
Bremer, when in Rome, in 1858, heard a 
nun at the Convent of the Sacred Heart, 
when in ecstasy, foretell the fall of the 
temporal power of the Pope, war and great 
revolutions, out of which the Catholic 
Church would come renovated, victorious, 
poor, but at the same time holy and power- 
ful. 

Wraiths, doubles, and other apparitions 
of individuals still living, or just deceased, 
are marvels of kindred character. We 
abound with examples too numerous to 
mention. Shelley, the poet, was seen a few 





days before his tragic death, by Lord Byron 
and others, walking into a wood, they know- 
ing at the time that he was several miles 
away. Lord Byron himself was seen by 
several persons in London, when lying ill of 
a fever at Patras, in Greece. Dante once 
beheld a man who announced himself as 
Dominus Tuus, holding in his arms the lady 
Beatrice Portinari. He had in his hand a 
burning substance and compelled her to eat 
it; the two then departed into the sky, and 
shortly after Beatrice died. After Dante’s 
own death the thirteen last cantos of the 
Divine Comedy were missing, and his sons 
were importuned to supply the deficiency by 
their own pens, but about eight months after 
that event, Jacopo, the elder, saw his father 
in a dream, clothed in shining garments, who 
assured him that he was now living the real 
life. The young man inquired whether the 
poem had been finished. The spirit con- 
ducted him to the chamber where Dante 
used to sleep, and touching a partition, said: 
“What you have sought for is here.” The 
place was examined and the missing manu- 
script found. It had been almost ruined by 
mildew, but fortunately the letters were not 
obliterated. Professor De Wette, the cele- 
brated theological writer at Halle, once be- 
held his own simulacrum through a window 
sitting in his apartment. Goethe also met 
himself riding on horseback, dressed in an 
embroidered gray suit; and eight years 
afterward found himself at the same place 
in proper person, thus actually attired. 

It has been declared that by a potency 
existing in nature, the form of a plant, 
though invisible, is retained in its ashes, and 
has been reproduced by suffering water to 
freeze in which the ashes had been placed 
to lixiviate. Chemists have in this way ob- 
tained the form of roses and other flowers. 
Kircher was familiar with the art; and at a 
meeting of naturalists at Stuttgart, in 1834, 
the subject was revived and a recipe given 
for the experiment which was taken from a 
work by Oetinger. This author also dis- 
covered that the oil of balm shaped itselt 
into the form of the leaves of the plant. 

Does not this phenomenon account for 
apparitions also? They seem to be asso- 
ciated with the ideal form of a person, or 
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with his dead body, the earth when it lies, 
or with individuals to whom he was allied 
or akin. 

As man gets older he is likely to take on 
new relations with nature. The germs of 
faculties doubtless exist in him, the presence 
of which are, perhaps, hardly suspected. 
Sometime they are certain to be developed. 
Perhaps much which we have instanced is 
abnormal or precocious, but we do not be- 
lieve it to he supernatural. There is an in- 
stinct, a fortune-telling proclivity, the out- 
crop or rudiment of some faculty the 





evolving of which will be as the creation 
of a sixth sense. “Where there is nature,” 
Aristotle has remarked, “there is mous,” 
or divine mind. Nature is the evolving 
potency. It exists because of divinity, and 
will never be perfected till it has evolved di- 
vinity. There are, and will be, intrusions 
into this world’s history from the realms be- 
yond ; and there will be eventually, if there 
has not been already developed, a sensibility 
to occult forces which will enable the key to 
be used by which to understand the whole 
matter. ALEXANDER WILDER. 





JOHN SHERMAN, 
SECRETARY OF THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 


— portrait, although derived from 

an excellent source, does not, in our 
opinion, present fairly the features of the Sec- 
retary. Taken as it is, however, it indicates 
the descendant of a family whose stature 
exceeds the average. The face is long from 
the hair to the chin, and the contours in 
general give the idea of physical length and 
slimness. The thoracial region is evidently 
full, impressing one with a sense of vital 
power and endurance, It is in his excellent 
breathing capacity that Mr. Sherman finds 
his reservoir of physical strength. He may 
appear slight in body to the ordinary ob- 
server because of his tallness and lack of 
adipose roundness, but that broad chest re- 
veals the secret of his well-known activity 
and industry. 

Those eyes are small, but keen and pene- 
trating. That nose is long, emphatic, and 
persistent. The brain is not very large, but 
of fine quality and peculiarly organized. Per- 
haps not over twenty-two and a half inches 
in circumference, it is built up mainly in the 
forehead and crown, its unusual height giv- 
ing it an appearance of narrowness. Yet 
there is a good base for the supply of physi- 
cal energy and executiveness, and a marked 
prominence in the organs of perception, In- 





dividuality and Locality being specially large. 
The organs on the median line from the in- 
ner angles of the eyes upward appear to be 
large generally, and should characterize him 
for ability in discerning and estimating the 
quality and value of facts, for excellent judg- 
ment of character, for appreciating con- 
ditions and determining results. He should 
be well stocked with information upon all 
the subjects relating to his chosen line of 
pursuit and be ready in its application. 

His Language does not appear to be 
large, and we would not regard him as a 
fluent speaker, but rather as one who uses 
words for a purpose; to express his mean- 
ing with precision and clearness, avoiding 
unnecessary verbiage. His Constructiveness 
does not appear to be large, and hence 
we would infer that he is not given to the 
formulation of ingenius plans or expedients, 
but takes and works upon the results of his 
intellectual consideration. Given a certain 
line of duty, he takes the material furnished 
in its connection and applies it directly, 
without wasting valuable time in the elabora- 
tion of grand schemes or in the contrivance 
of new machinery. 

He has, however, much individualism, 
strong intuitions, which furnish the key-note 
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to his thought and acts, a broad sympathy, 
and no small amount of moral integrity. 
His opinions are held with great tenacity, 
particularly those relating to moral subjects ; 
but he is inclined to be reticent on matters 
of personal morality. He has a good 
degree of prudence as well as of the 
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sense of duty, so that he is not the man 
to bear himself lightly in the assumption 
of responsibility. His temperament con- 
ducing to great nervous activity, enables 
him to accomplish much, but he is not off- 
hand, showy, or brilliant in his manner of 
working. 
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John Sherman was born in Lancaster, 
Ohio, May 10, 1823. He is descended from a 
family of Connecticut Shermans founded by 
one of the Roundhead refugees, and his an- 
cestors bequeathed to him a good degree of 
courage, sterling integrity, and good sense, 
His father, Charles Robert Sherman, was a 
lawyer, and afterward Judge of the Supreme 
Court. He had a family of eleven children, 


who, at his death, became scattered. Wil- 
liam Tecumseh, now the distinguished Gen- 
eral, became, by adoption, a member of the 
family of Hon. Thomas Ewing. John at- 
tended school at Mount Vernon until he was 
fourteen years of age, when he was sent to 
the Muskingum Improvement to earn his 





’ livelihood and to learn engineering. At six- 
teen years of age a political change gave the 
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Democrats control of the Muskingum Im- 
provement and deprived John Sherman of 
his home. He began the study of law with 
his brother, Charles T. Sherman, at Mans- 
field, Ohio. After a four years’ novitiate he 
obtained a license, and entered upon prac- 
tice. He formed a partnership with his 
brother John, attending to the court duties, 
and Charles doing business in the office. 
This partnership lasted eleven years. In poli- 
tics John Sherman was an ultra Whig. He 
attended the Whig National Conventions of 
1848 and 1852, and in the latter year was 
chosen a Presidential Elector. In 1854, 
when the Nebraska issue arose, he accepted 
a nomination for Congress in the Thirteenth 
Ohio District, and was elected. To the 
House of Representatives he brought a 
capacity for fluent debate, a large knowl- 
edge of affairs, habits of hard work, the 
reputation of being sound in judgment, sin- 
cere in purpose, and superior to personal 
considerations in the discharge of his duty. 
So well were his constituents pleased with 
his record in the Thirty-fourth Congress, 
that he was returned for the three succeed- 
ing terms. When Mr. Chase resigned his 
seat in the Senate in 1861, to become Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Mr. Sherman suc- 
ceeded him, and has since retained his seat 
in that body. He was placed upon the Fi- 
nance Committee; and his speeches against 
the State banking system, slavery in the 
District of Columbia, and finance and taxa- 
tion generally, commanded universal atten- 
tion. In the Thirty-ninth Congress he de- 
voted himself to the reduction of the taxes, 
and introduced a bill to fund the public in- 
debtedness into a five per cent. loan, by 
which means it was believed specie pay- 
ments could have been reached in 1867 ; but 
the bill was mutilated in the Senate and de- 
feated in the House. In the Fortieth Con- 
gress Mr. Sherman became chairman of the 
Finance Committee, and reported a new bill 
for funding the national debt. This bill he 
supported in a speech February 27, 1868, 
It authorized the sale of to-40 five per cent, 
bonds to redeem all outstanding debts ; ex- 
empted these bonds from State taxation; 
provided for the payment of one per cent. 
annually of the public debt; offered to the 





holders of the 5-20s the option to exchange 
them for 10-40s at par; authorized the con- 
version of legal tenders into bonds and bonds 
into legal tenders ; and authorized contracts 
payable in gold. By a large portion of the 
people this was looked upon as a just and 
necessary measure, while it was attacked by 
others as a violation of the pledged faith of 
the Government, and a step toward repudia- 
tion. In appearance Mr. Sherman is tall, 
straight, and exceedingly spare, with brown 
hair, small, gray eyes, a large head, high, 
square forehead, and a countenance indica- 
ting the possession of decision, firmness, and 
self-control. In debate, he speaks rapidly, 
without effort at display, with great freedom 
from tricks of oratory, and with animation 
going straight at his mark and commanding 
undivided attention. His personal and politi- 
cal history are alike free from reproach. 

He is a great worker; it is said that he 
can accomplish more in a given length of 
time than any two men in the Senate. When 
he occupied a Senatorial chair he was gener- 
ally employed writing letters, except when a 
debate was going on in which he was inter- 
ested. Then he listened as a matter of busi- 
ness. He is an excellent conversationalist 
when he chooses to be, but he won't waste 
words on an idler, He is methodical, scrupu- 
lously neat about his person, and equally so 
about his papers and documents. 





WEALTH WELL APPLIED.—The most 
useful department of that grand scheme of 
benevolence whose practical work has so 
much solaced the declining years of the 
venerable. Peter Cooper, is the Free Library 
and Reading-room, which have been in op- 
eration about eighteen years. The read- 
ing-room is open from half-past eight in the 
morning until ten in the evening. There 
are at present 310 papers and periodicals on 
file, and the popularity of this resort is dem- 
onstrated by the librarian’s report that 
609,000 persons have visited it during the 
past year. These visitors have also in a 
single month called for 14,400 books and 
*2,922 magazines. In October, 1872, the 
Cooper Union Library was opened for the 
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first time on Sunday, from 12 M. to 9 P.M. 
This experiment, tried after much delibera- 
tion, has proved successful. The order and | 


decorum in the reading-room have been 
unexceptionable, and the large attendance 
shows that a real want is thus supplied. 
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LIGHT IN DARK PLACES. 


“ This mournful truth is everywhere confessed, 
Slow rises worth by poverty depressed.” —SamugL JOHNSON. 


CHAPTER VI. 
DOUBLY ASSAILED. 


M® GAFF did not approach “ Sal ”"— 
as we shall entitle her in her charac- 
ter as book-binder—for several days after 
the talk between Betty and her, which we 
have reported. The foreman, therefore, hav- 
ing the field clear; had shown her many little 
kindnesses, for which she thanked him 
modestly. The discreet Betty had assured 
her that Briggs, though a rather rough 
man, as a director of work wasn’t given to 
making very pointed advances in his rela- 
tions with the girls, unless they encouraged 
him by their effusive expressions of gratitude 
for the little favors which the ordinary rou- 
tine of the shop afforded him many an op- 
portunity to confer, in the way of assistance | 
in the execution of difficult parts of their | 
work. Sal’s modesty and .superior intelli- | 
gence to the other girls commanded Briggs’ | 
respect in a way that he couldn’t quite 
understand. He couldn’t assume the “boss ” | 
over her as with the others, and this fact 

piqued him somewhat. -He had learned of 

her fatherless state, and had even visited | 
her mother, and thought to establish an 
intimacy which would give him a kind of 
masculine guardianship of her out of home- 
life. He saw that Betty and she were very 
confidential, ard supposed that she would 
welcome the proffer of a grown man like 
him, and so much better related than Betty 
to give her advice and protection when she 
needed them, But when the overtures he 
made were delicately declined, he could not 
discern the motive of such declination. His 
intelligence and moral sense were not of 
that cultured order which perceives the im- 
propriety of the gratuitous offering by a 
comparative stranger of attentions which be- 
long only to the province of intimate friend- 








He was piqued by her maidenly reserve, 
attributing it to an assumption of superiority, 
which he inwardly acknowledged, and he 
hoped for some contingency which would 
compel her to seek his protection ; and he 
was annoyed by any interference like that 
of his employer, Mr. Gaff, which might com- 
pletely forestall his hope. He really did not 
care much for the moral happiness of the 
girls under his charge, but his nature craved 
domination, and he wanted to feel that he 
could control, if he chose, the movements of 
those whose earnings mainly depended upon 
his good-will. 

* Closely occupied, as usual, I see.” 

“Sal” looked up quickly, and a flush 
mounted her cheek as she met the gaze 
of the junior partner bent admiringly upon 
her. 

“Such skillful fingers. as those,” he 
continued, “should have encouragement. 
Hasn’t Briggs made a raise in your wages 
lately ?”’ 

“ No, sir.” 

“Well, I suppose he thinks we can’t 
afford it. Prices dropping constantly, I’m 
sorry to say, don’t give much prospect for 
doing what we employers would like to for 
our girls.” 

“I think, sir, that you try to do for us 
what is fair,” said “ Sal,” quietly continuing 
her work, 

“ Yes, of course ; but most of them com- 
plain because of our cutting them down. 
Competition and hard times are bad for 
book-binding. But we who live in good 
society, you know, must keep up with our 
neighbors. By the way (in a lower tone), 
Miss Sallie, this is a lovely day; say the 
word, and you shall have a glimpse of the 
Park behind my new trotter this afternoon.” 
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“Thank you, sir, but I’d rather not.” 

“Oh, you needn’t fear that you'll lose any 
part of your day. I'll make up your time. 
You need the fresh air. Your cheeks aren’t 
as rosy as they were. Come now, where 
shall I meet you?” 


“ You must excuse me,” half-tearfully the . 
girl replied, “for I can not accept your kind- | 


ness.” 

“ Well, you’re about the strangest girl I 
ever met. You're certainly not afraid of 
me?” persisted Mr. Gaff. 

“Not exactly, sir; but I feel that it 
would not be right.” 

“Cho! Conscientious scruples! Well, I 
guess you'll get over some of them before 
many years.” 

Sal’s cheeks flushed crimson deep at this, 
but she bent lower toward the sheets she 
was stitching, and plied her needle with 
nervous rapidity. As she made no response 
to his ejaculations, Gaff continued : 

“ Any other girl would be glad enough 
for some pleasant relief from such work as 
this ;-but if you’re determined to wear your- 
self out, why, I’ve nothing more to say to- 
day besides good-morning,” on which he 
strode off, apparently much vexed, toward 
the foreman’s little office. 

Gaff had spoken in so low a tone that 
Betty could catch only a word or two ; but 
when he walked away she half-muttered to 
herself, “I guess he found his match that 
time ;” and glancing over to Sal, gave her a 
sympathetic look, and whispered : “ Don’t 
feel bad about it, I know you’ve done jest 
right.” 

Mr. Gaff accosted Briggs with—* Strange 
girl that Sal over there. Hey, Briggs ?” 

“ Yes, rather,” replied the foreman. 

“Can't quite make her out. What a 
figure she has! Guess Jarrett would give 
something to have her in his ballet.” 

“ But you couldn’t do anything like that 
with her,” rejoined Briggs ; “she’s one of 
your moral sort.” 

“ So it seems ; but it’s a pity she must be 
shut up here. It aint her place.” 

“She doesn’t complain,” said the fore- 
man ; “and never a word about short wages 
like the most of ’em.” 


“It’s the bringing up, man,” burst out 





the employer. ‘“ You can see the difference 
between her and the other girls in an in- 
stant. She’s worth a dozen of ‘em. If I 
wasn’t married, I don’t know but I'd look 
after her interests pretty seriously.” 

“I guess you'd have to court the mother 
too,” grunted Briggs. 


“You know all about her then;” and 


| the two men eyed each other for a moment 
, suspiciously and then changed the subject. 


The two girls discussed the conduct of 
Mr. Gaff on their way homeward that even- 
ing, in the course of which the troubled 
maiden said : 

“IT don’t know what to think of that man; 
whenever he comes near me, I feel a singular 
thrill, like a shock of electricity.” 

“I’ve felt such-like myself,” said Betty, 
“and something tells me, ‘ Look out now; 
somebody’s tryin’ to git the best of yer.’” 

“ Mother says that we are influenced by 
people according to their moral disposition 
and motive,” rejoined Sal, “and that it is 
well for us to note the kind of influence or 
impression that is made by a stranger upon 
us, for by it we may be warned against 
danger.” 

“ How does Mr. Gaff inflooence ye?” 

“I feel a sense of repulsion when he is 
near, and of relief when he goes away.” 

“I guess yee not fur wrong in what ye 
think about him, I’m told that his mar- 
ri’ge was made up by his father and 
his wife’s father, they bein’ old friends, 
and thet he was putty young when they 
married him ; but there aint no more sym- 
pathy ‘tween him and her than ‘tween a 
duck and a rooster. I feel kinder sorry for 
him on that account, as he’s a fine, smart 
man ; but ‘taint no excuse for going round 
where he’s no bizness to, and coming ’mon; 
us girls in the shop besides.” 

They were nearing their customary point 
of separation when two young men, much 
in liquor, lounged out of an alley immedi- 
ately in front of them. 

“ Hello! me fine gals,” said one of them, 
who grasped Sal by the shoulder, and leered 
into her startled face ; “ by the holy whisky 
bar’l you're a sweet one, and must go with 
me,” 

“ Let go of her, you rowdy,” cried Betty, 
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who, inured to scenes of vice, had the cour- 
age of a lioness when aroused. 

“ What d’yer say, you—. Jim, take care 
of the ugly old hag, will yer.” 

Jim, who was so much intoxicated that 
he staggered, aimed a blow with his clinch- 
ed hand at Betty’s face, but the adroit and 
quick woman sprang back and escaped it. 

“For shame, young man! for shame!” 
exclaimed a rich and powerful voice; and 
its owner, a tall, thick-bearded man, stepped 
up. 
Both the roisterers were startled. He 
who had addressed himself to Sal let go her 
shoulder and turned toward the new-comer, 
and, recognizing him, mumbled : 

“Excuse me, Mr. Stanley; didn’t mean 
any harm ; only a little joke, I'll take my 
oath on’t.”” 

“Fine joking certainly, thus assaulting 
defenseless women, and your condition only 
aggravates the offense. I shall see you again 
about this.’ 

Turning to Betty and Sal, who had drawn 
to one side, and were regarding the crest- 
fallen demeanor of their assailants with 
evident surprise, their unexpected champion 
remarked : 

“Shall I accompany yqu home, young 
ladies ?” 

“Oh, thank you, no, sir,” replied Sal. 
We reside but a few steps farther. But, 
indeed, sir, we are greatly obliged for your 
aid;” and taking Betty’s arm, she started 
on a quick walk homeward. 

Stanley gazed after them for a moment 
and then resumed his way down the avenue. 
Scarcely had he measured a hundred yards 
when he suddenly halted, and glancing 
back in the direction the girls had taken, 
spoke half aloud : 

“How much alike! Brother and sister 
surely ; and Camp’s eyes and forehead, as I 
would know among a million.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
A CONVERSATION ON SUBJECTS OF GEN- 
ERAL INTEREST. 

Mrs. Camp listened with a mother’s anx- 
ious interest to Sadie’s recital of the street 
attack. She knew full well the perils of the 
working girl in a great city, and although 





she trusted much to her daughter’s intelli- 
gence and carefully educated moral senti- 
ment to save her from the ordinary dangers 
of her vocation, yet she could not help feel- 
ing apprehensive lest Sadie should become 
the victim to unexpected violence. She 
therefore took such precgutions as were in 
her power to shield her beautiful child from 
harm, and she found in the people of her 
immediate neighborhood, many of whom 
were indebted to her for services, seemingly 
little to her, but important to them, very 
warm coadjutors. Her co-occupants of the 
tenement in which were her apartments, 
were nearly all very kindly disposed to “ Mrs. 
Camp’s gal”’ and ready todo anything within 
their poor capabilities in her behalf. So, if 
after nightfall the lady found it necessary to 
send Sadie out, and she could not accom- 
pany her in person, a half-dozen of the wom- 
en, young and old, among the fifteen in 
the building, could be relied upon as ready 
to go with the girl. 

. Among the poor it is that we find the 
best expressions of intimate and zealous 
friendship and self-sacrifice, and Mrs. Camp, 
in the course of her six months’ residence 
in those humble quarters, had found among 
the poor and ignorant who surrounded her 
gems of manhood and womanhood, for 
whom she entertained a deep respect. The 
outward appearance might be rough and un- 
attractive to the ordinary observer, but be- 
neath the coarse garments beat a warm 
and sympathetic heart, and from the deep- 
set eye beamed a soul whose native intelli- 
gence and dignity needed but the word ot 
kindness to reveal, Thus Mrs. Camp did 
not lack associations which were edifying 
even to her cultured mind, and illustrations 
of high character to which she might point 
her children when instructing them in things 
pertaining to human nature. 

But to return to the conversation at the 
supper-table that evening. Sadie had de- 
scribed the appearance of the gentleman 
who so opportunely took her part, when 
Norton exclaimed, ‘“‘ Why, mother, that’s 
very much like Mr, Stanley, who gives me 
the waste over in Perry Street.” 

“Yes, mother dear, that’s the gentleman’s 
name, I didn’t quite catch it when the 
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drunken fellow spoke to him. I hadn't 
quite got over my fright then.” 

‘“‘He’s a regular ‘brick,’ I can tell you, 
Sadie. I mean that he’s just one of the 
nicest men.” 

“ Judging by the tone of his voice, Nortie, 
I should think so too. You know, mother, 
how some people show just what they are 
by the way they speak. This gentleman 
has a steady, sure way, which seems to tell 
you, ‘I mean what I say;’ but it isn’t that 
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peremptory sort of tone which most men 
put on when they want to be emphatic; it’s 
strong and yet gentle.” 

“You mean, Sadie, that it carries power 
with it. Men of unequal or unbalanced 
mind indicate their irregularity in their 
voice and speech. Controlled by passion or 
caprice, they talk in a precipitate, headlong 
fashion, in a high key, or else in a jerky, 
spasmodic style, which is wearisome to the 
listener. Steady, self-reliant natures are 








measured in their tone and language, and if 
they possess a high degree of benevolence, 
show a tenderness in their expression. A 
well-balanced character indicates anger by 
an unusual emphasis rather than by harsh, 
reproachful words ; the manner is stronger 
than the language. I am very thankful, my 
dear child, that you escaped so easily from 
the drunken men, Although I think that 
they had in view—as that one said who 
tried to excuse himself to Mr. Stanley— 
scarcely more than making 
what in their maudlin state 
they considered fun. Then 
the hour, with so many peo- 
ple in the street, would have 
prevented any but those out 
of their head from attempt- 
ing anything very rude and 
insulting.” 

“Isn't it strange, mother,” 
remarked Norton, “that men 
will spend their money for 
that nasty stuff they drink, 
and then make such big fools 
of themselves? Last Sunday 
afternoon, when I went to 
the ‘ Mission, I stopped at 
Bumpy’s, for he’d promised 
to gowith me. But his fa- 
ther’d sent him out for some 
beer. I waited five minutes 
and he didn’t come; then I 
started down-stairs, as I 
couldn’t wait any longer, and 
on my way out I saw a man 
lying on the floor in one of 
the rooms, while a woman 
was sitting at a table near 
him with her head bent down 

in her hands, and two or three little children, 
most naked, were running about from one 
to the other, screaming. I asked Bumpy 
about it and he said the man got drunk 
every Sunday, and spent nearly all the 
money he’d made the week before, and most 
of the time the children didn’t have any- 
thing to eat except what the neighbors gave 
‘em, Why don’t the good men shut up the 
rum-shops, mother, when they know that 
drinking makes so many poor and hungry 
and sick?” 
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“ My dear boy, I can not fully answer your 
question. I am sure that all good people 
are grieved because of the liquor-selling and 
liquor-drinking which they see around them, 
and which are maintained by people who 
call themselves respectable in spite of the 
great misery and crime which are the direct 
product of intemperance, It must be that 
the men who sell liquor and the men who 
drink it are numerous and strong enough to 
control the law-makers, otherwise the good 
sense and benevolence of the community 
would put a check upon the trade. The 
money, far worse than thrown away by 
those who drink, amounts in this city alone 
in the course of a year to several hundreds 
of millions of dollars.” 

“ Millions—hundreds of millions!” cried 
Sadie ; “‘why, mother, if this money was 
given to the poor families in New York 
every one would be made comfortable. The 


superintendent said in the Mission last Sun-" 


day that Mr. Vanderbilt, who died lately, 
you know, had a great fortune, fifty millions 
of dollars, and could have supported over 
a thousand families with his income from it 
alone. But to think of several hundreds of 
millions of dollars being spent in what 
poisons people and makes them crazy!” 

“It’s wicked,” said Norton, “and I see 
every day where a good deal of the money 
the poor spend for drink goes to. There’s 
O’Callum, down on the corner, he keeps two 
horses and two or three wagons, and nearly 
every day his big fat wife goes a riding in 
the Park, all dressed up, with gold rings and 
chains, and a black man to drive. Then 
you'll see O’Callum himself always dressed 
up in nice clothes. Why, mother, don’t the 
poor people know that rum isn’t good for 
them?” 

“ Many of them know it, Nortie, but their 
companions get them into the habit of drink- 
ing by inviting them to take a glass now and 
then. Some have such poor homes that 
they go to the saloons for what they con- 
sider cheerful society, and on winter nights 
for warmth and comfort, and so get into 
their bad ways. Far too many are born 
with a fondness for liquor because their 
father or mother was a drunkard, and as 
they are not restrained by some kind hand, 





they go naturally to destruction. Oh, my 
dear children, the lessons of intemperance 
are dreadful beyond expression !” 

“ T’ll never touch the stuff, mother, never.” 

“May God help you, my child, to keep 
that resolution!” said the widow solemnly, 
and with an expression upon her face so full 
of grief that Dell's intuition half caught the 
truth, for the little girl exclaimed : 

‘“‘Mamma, mamma, dear papa didn’t drink 
rum, did he?” 

*« No, my precious one, but mamma had a 
darling brother once who learned to drink 
when he was at a boarding-school, and he 
could not give it up, and oh, he went on and 
on, in spite of all grandfather and grand- 
mother could do, until he died. So noble 
in spirit, too, he was! ‘ Dear sister,’ he said 
to me, not long before he died, ‘if it would 
ouly put a check on this horrible rum traffic 
I would submit to being chopped into inch 
pieces.’ And my poor father often said that 
Clarence’s death was a judgment upon him, 
for he used to let brother, when only a little 
boy, drink wine from his glass when there 
were callers at our house, and that he had a 
fondness for it when he went away to 
school.” 

“You have said that I looked like uncle 
Clarence, mother.” 

“Very much, my boy. Just such hair as 
he had, and such a chin, and nose, and 
all but the more prominent eyebrows, which 
are like your father’s. And your head is 
broader than Clarence’s, which gives you the 
industrious spirit of your dear father. In- 
dustry, Nortie, will save you from many 
temptations to evil. Clarence was sweet- 
tempered and amiable, vut he wasn’t fond 
of work; he liked to lounge about and talk 
with young men, and it was this disposition, 
which father permitted to grow, which 
really brought him. to ruin.” 

“T like to work. Wouldn't I be a good 
carpenter, mother?” 

“T think that you could become a very 
good one, Nortie.” 

“Don’t L itch to have a saw, and a plane, 
and a chisel, when I see the men working 
on buildings with ‘em? I just do. Oh, 
yesterday Mr. Stanley asked me if 1 liked to 
be running around doing odds and « nds ot 
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work, and I told him I’d rather have some- 
thing steady to do, though I liked to be out 
of doors. Then he asked me if I’d like to 
be a carpentes, and I said, Yes, but if I was 
*prenticed to anybody I wouldn’t get any 
wages at first, and I couldn’t afford to do 
that, as I made sometimes two whole dollars 
a week. Then he laughed, and said, ‘I'll 
have to see what can be done about it.’ 
Wasn’t that good ? ” 

“ Very encouraging and kind of the gen- 
tleman, but don’t be troublesome, Norton.” 

“Oh, no, mother, I shall not; I only go 
there twice a week, and I really think that 
the clerks save the waste stuff for me.” 

“ Dearest mother,” said the tender Sadie, 
“you know what the Bible says about the 
righteous never being forsaken? I think 





God takes care of us because we try to do 
what is right.” 

“ My darling,” replied the widow, warmly 
embracing the maiden, “I know that our 
Father takes care of us, and all who strive to 
live in accordance with His precepts. We 
need not fear if we do the best we can.” 

“ Mamma, I’m so sl-e-e-e-e-py,” yawned 
Dell. “ Ye sand man’s got into my eyes "— 
and Mrs. Camp, observing that it was past 
the time when the youngest was usually put 
to bed, ordered preparations for retiring. She 
believed in the virtue of going to bed early, 
and as might be expected, the Camp family 
rose much earlier than their neighbors, 
midsummer’s sunrise often finding the 
mother busy with her needle. 

(To be continued.) 





WILLIAM BLAKE. 


EVENTY-FIVE years ago, “more or 
less,” a man living in the smoke and roar 
of restless London, spent a holiday in the 
country. It was earlysummer. The air was 
sweet with hawthorns blossoming; along 
the grassy banks the wild flowers showed 
“their little fairy faces,” the sunshine, clear 
and warm, yet tender, baptized their delicate 
beauty. He saw, in the green fields, young 
lambs frisking beside their sober, steady- 
headed mothers, and this was the song that 
flowed through his heart, and that he, in 
turn, sang to the unconscious creature who 
inspired it: 
* Little lamb, who made thee? 
Dost thou know who made thee? 
Gave thee life and bade thee feed 
By the stream and o’er the meed ; 
Gave thee clothing of delight ; 
Softest clothing, woolly, bright. 
Gave thee such 2 tender voice, 
Making all the vales rejoice. 
Little lamb, who made thee; 
Dost thou know who made thee? 
* Little lamb, I'll tell thee, 
Little lamb, I'll tell thee. 
He was calléd by thy name, 
For He calls Himself a lamb. 
He was meek and He was mild, 
He became a little child ; 
la child and thou a lamb. 
We are calléd by His name. 
Little lamb, God bless thee; 
Little lamb, God bless thee!” 





He who wrote so sweetly of Divine Love 
and its meek earthly emblem, wrote many 
other beautiful poems. He was a man of 
strange fancies. 

Poets are apt to be very sensitive. The 
gift that makes them poets inclines them to 
be very unhappy over trifles, and a little 
neglect, oftén imaginary at that, is to them a 
keen pain. 

But Blake had what Charles Lamb call- 
ed “a poetical clairvoyance.” Perhaps, had 
he lived in later years, he would have been 
called “a spiritualist,” for he believed that 
whatever he wrote was revealed to him; and 
when people failed to appreciate his poems 
or pictures, he met indifference with indiffer- 
ence, saying that the commendation of his 
invisible audience satisfied him. 

He was born in London; one authority 
says in Ireland, in 1757, and before he was 
ten years old, showed his gifts as poet and 
painter. His father was a hosier and not 
able to give his son an art education, though 
he encouraged his tastes. He haunted the 
places where engravings and paintings 
were exhibited, feasting his eyes on line and 
color. He was apprenticed to an engraver, 
and he also painted in water-colors and 
drew fantastic illustrations for his writings. 

He died in 1828; and, for half a century, 
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the busy world has had scarcely a thought | life was re-written, and his strange pictures 
to bestow upon him. 
In the last winter the story of his peculiar 


reproduced in heliotype. 
H. E. G, PARDEE. 





MY DREAM. 


My dream! Oh, would it were a dream! 
At midnight deep, o’ercast, 

My frail, rude raft on ocean waves, 
*Midst angry billows, tossed ; 

When, suddenly, at rudder-beam 
A demon fierce appears, 


With hideous grin and raging yell, 
To multiply my fears. 


I stand appalled! then rush to thrust 
The demon from his hold ; 

But, fired with fury, he resists, 
And I lie stunned and cold. 

My raft is glazed with ice—I slip, 
Yet struggle wild to catch, 

And hold, at length, by finger-tip, 
And weary—waiting—watch. 


For days, and weeks, and months, and 
years 
I wait, and still he holds; 
Prostrate, I clutch, and cry: “‘ God save 
My raft from ruin’s folds!” 





The ice melts off—my hold grows firm ; 
My hopes rise up amain ; 

But ere I know, the demon’s breath 
Out-pours—I slip again. 


Again I catch, and waiting, watch ; 
Again I hope to save ; 

But now the sea rolls over me 
Its all-devouring wave ; 

And still I cling, and still I strive— 
Naught can my soul o’erwhelm ; 

I know the end must bring me peace, 
For Jesu guides the helm. 


At length, worn out, my hold I loose— 
In Jesu’s arms I waft ; 
I feel that I’ve no power, and cease 
To struggle for my raft. 
When lo! the demon disappears ! 
My raft floats back to me ; 
In casting all my care on Him 
{ and my raft are free. 
MES, E. P, MILLER. 
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Aue the year 1850 a gentleman called 

for a full written description of charac- 
ter, and at the close of the description this 
statement was added as a kind of summing 
up: 

“I judge that you are a self-made man; 
that you have had little help; you have 
worked your own way, and began early in 
life to do it. We suppose that from fourteen 
to sixteen years of age you left the hills of 
Western Connecticut and went to your near- 
est market-town—not New York—and walk- 
ed three times up and down the main street 
to see which was the best store in the place ; 
and having come to a conclusion, you en- 
tered, asked for employment, obtained a sit- 
uation, and were thoroughly faithful in all 
your duties, keeping your eye on the desk and 





Il, 


your business and did not skylark and frolic 
with the rest of the clerks, who disliked you 
because you would not join with them in 
their amusements. When you were twenty- 
one years of age you went into partnership 
with the proprietor, married his daughter, 
continued the business and got rich.” 

This being taken down in short-hand with 
the rest, was written out word for word. 
The gentleman agreed to call the next day 
for his description, but declined to give his 
name. We asked him for some initial, or 
any designation, and he said “W” would 
be sufficient; and paying the bill, he left. 
being informed that he could come in the 
next day at a given hour and it would be 
ready. Accordingly, he came in and read 
the document about twice or three times 


office of the proprietor, anxious to please | through in silence, folded it, put it into his 
him and serve his interests, and rise to dis- | pocket, buttoned up his coat and over- 
tinction in his confidence ; you attended to ‘coat and put on his gloves. Of course, I 
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was anxious to know what he would say 
about it, whether I had made a mistake or 
otherwise. He walked up and down the 


office four or five times, and stopping short, 


said : 

“T left the hills of Western Connecticut, 
as you say, when I was fifteen years old; I 
went to Newburgh, and, as I remember, 
walked just three times up and down the 
main street for the reason you stated, to see 
which was the best store; I went in and 
made application for a situation. They said 
they did not want any help; but after a few 
minutes’ conversation they said I could 
come; and I never knew till now why the 
young men seemed to be down on me, but 
I now understand it ; it was because I would 
not frolic, but would work and attend to 
business. When I was twenty-one I went 
into partnership with the proprietor, and he 
had no daughter, but had an adopted daugh- 
ter. I married her, stayed with him in the 


business about fifteen years, and retired with 
thirty-six thousand dollars, and am now au- 
ditot of accounts on the Erie Railway, and 


doing most of the work of a bank, and have 
a nice farm that I conduct besides, and am 
thirty-six years old.” 

Of course, my description was an infer- 
ence from his organic constitution, and the 
man had followed out his natural bent so 
thoroughly that the statement and the his- 
tory corresponded literally. 

In 1859 the ship Dreadnaught, bound 
from Liverpool to New York, under the 
command of Captain Samuel Samuels, had 
on board a terrible mutiny. There were 
thirty men, besides six boys and five officers, 
and two hundred and fifty-three passengers. 
The captain observed that his crew was 
made up of the basest materials. They had 
planned to disobey and do as they pleased 
on the voyage, and finally refused to work. 
He stopped their food, and said : 

“‘ Now, boys, I have determined that you 
shall have no more food in this ship unless 
you return to your duty; and I can give you 
for this each five years in the State prison 
and a fine of one thousand dollars. Now, I 
call upon any of you to return to duty and 
to come to me, and | will promise to pro- 
tect all such, and if any man attempts to 





prevent such persons, I will positively blow 
out his brains.” . 

They replied, “ No, captain ; we have all 
put our foot in it, and we will hold together 
and have it out.” 

Captain: “ You will be hungry by and by, 
and will think differently.” 

Crew: “No, captain; if there is provi- 
sions in the ship we will take them.” 

Captain: “ Men, I have hired you to work; 
I have paid you; I have fed you well and 
treated you kindly; you have refused. duty ; 
you rise in open mutiny, and I have stopped 
your food. Now, if any man dares touch 
anythitig on board this ship now under my 
command, I swear that I will shoot him.” 

Crew: “Oh, but, captain, pistols some- 
times miss fire, and our knives miss never. 
We would have your heart’s blood.” 

Captain: “I don’t fear you. I might 
shoot you any time. If the ship were in 
peril, 1 would certainly do so.” 

He then went forward alone upon the 
other side, having his pistols concealed be- 
neath his jacket. One of the men Seeing 
him alone, and as he supposed defenseless, 
sprang forward with marline-spike in hand, 
exclaiming, ‘Come on, boys, we have got 
the bloody ” 

But the captain was too quick for him; 
drawing the pistol he presented it to the 
man’s head, saying, “One foot farther and 
you are a dead man!” The sailor beat a re- 
treat. The men then came rushing, with loud 
shouts, upon deck. The captain stood firmly 
with up-raised pistol. ‘Death to the first 
man who advances,” said he. Then com- 
menced a scene that beggars all description ; 
the men uttering language the most obscene 
and profane—all swearing and shouting to- 
gether, all urging each other forward, but 
each unwilling to be the first to meet the 
fatal pistol. The captain still stood un- 
moved, and quietly awaited the moment 
when he could be heard. He again demand- 
ed of them that they should return to their 
duty. This they refused, with one consent, 
to do. He then promised to defend and 
protect any one who would come over to 
him ; but no one moved. “ Now, men, what 
have you to expect? I shall raise my signal 
of ‘ Mutiny on Board, and how long will it 
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be, think you, before I shall have help, and 
how will you escape the consequences? I 
am master of this ship, and while I live will 
be here obeyed. I demand of you, in the 
first place, that you all throw overboard 
those knives, and then go to your duty.” 

Crew: “But what guarantee have we, 
captain, when we shall have done so, that 
you will not fire upon us?” 

Captain : “‘ This—that I do not fear you 
with knives in your hands ; I certainly should 
not dread you when unarmed. But to sat- 
isfy you, I will give my pistols into the hands 
of any of the passengers, to be held by him 
until we arrive in New York.” 

“ Weil, shipmates,” said one burly fellow, 
“there goes my knife ;” and one after an- 
other the knives were all tossed overboard. 
“Now, captain, our knives are overboard, 
will you give us watch-and-watch ?”’ 

“No, men! there is where we started. 
You shall not dictate terms to me. I am 
here to order, and you to obey. I will be 
obeyed ; you shall not have watch-and-watch 
again on board this ship.” 

The captain then walked aft and called 
out for ali hands to “ Haul taut.” The men 
did not come creeping along, but they came 
on the run and pulled with a will, so that 
the captain had to call out, “ Easy, my men, 
or you will carry away that rope.” After 
this the work went smoothly on, but it was 
evident that the men were very nervous, and 
fearful as to what the captain intended to 
do on his arrival. The men soon after came, 
one at a time, and begged the captain's par- 
don, promising to behave themselves; and 
they did behave themselves. An account 
of this mutiny had appeared in the morning 
papers, and I had read the account, which 
was filling the city with wonder and admira- 
tion. A stranger came into the office quietly 
and asked for a full examination. It was 
dictated to a short-hand writer to be written 
out extendedly. The closing paragraph of 
which, as a kind of summing up, was as 
follows: “ You are known for social power, 
for bravery and thoroughness, for independ- 
ence and will power, for respect, for criti- 
cisin, for practical judgment, and for an in- 
dependent, frank cast of mind and character. 
You are distinguished for your courage and 





self-reliance, and had you been commander 
of the ship Dreadnaught, which has just 
arrived in port, you would have pursued 
much the same course with the mutineers 
as Captain Samuels did.” 

He looked up and remarked, “I am Cap- 
tain Samuels himself.” 

This whole matter was published in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for November, 
1859. 

The late Honorable Nicholas P, Trist was 
sitting for an examination to be written out 
in 1851. During the examination he looked 
up three times and insisted on knowing if 
we recognized him, or if we had any idea 
who he was. Finally we said, “ You have 
the love of justice so strongly marked that 
it is almost a mania. with you. You are firm 
and unflinching; you are systematic and 
careful, and these traits combine to make 
you exceedingly tenacious in respect to that 
which you have occasion to do or to be re- 
sponsible for. And if you were a diplomat- 
ist, you would be considered, perhaps, cap- 
tious by those who were negotiating treaties 
with you, or discussing any subject, because 
you would want to have the phraseology just 
exactly as you understood the meaning of the 
convention to be, and your patriotism is so 
strong that you would even go against the 
instructions of your Government, and risk 
its censure, if the circumstances, in your 
judgment, warranted it, and trust to the 
future for your vindication.” 

He looked up with his sparkling eyes and 
slapped his hand on his knee and said, “ Tell 
me, sir, honestly, do you know me?” 

‘*No, sir; I have not the faintest idea of 
who or what you are.” 

After the examination was completed, 
and after he had got the written statement 
in his hands, finished, he gave his name and 
related something of his history. He was 
the United States Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Mexico, and made the treaty of peace 
with that country at Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
which closed the war with Mexico, and 
ceded to the United States the large terri- 
tory embraced in California and New Mex- 
ico, But for political reasons Mr. Polk had 
made up his mind that he did not care te 
have the treaty of peace concluded just 
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then, and had sent on an order recalling Mr. 
Trist. But the Mexican Ministry having 
the treaty nearly completed, begged Mr. 
Trist, since he knew the circumstances bet- 
ter than his Government could know it, to 
finish and sign the treaty, and leave it for 
the Government of the United States to ac- 
cept or reject. Mr. Trist did so, and though 
he was practically a prisoner on the way 
home, under the fiction of the guard of hon- 
or, or military escort, he was censured by 
the administration, but the Senate of the 
United States ratified the treaty of peace, 
and Mr. Polk signed it, and for twenty long 
years Mr. Trist was tabooed by the party 
who sent him there. But when he died in 
1875 he was postmaster of Alexandria, Va., 
and a more faithful, honest, thoroughly re- 
liable and good man never bore office in 
the United States. He married Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s granddaughter, Miss Randolph. 

In 1875 I was describing a man, making 
a full report of it to be written, and said 
to him that he had “such an exact sense 
of size, form, and quality that he would learn 
to judge of the height of trees, or estimate 
the weight of cattle by their size, with a 
kind of intuitiveness which would enable 
him, with memorandum book in hand, to 
go through a drove of a hundred oxen, and 
in less than a hundred minutes put down 
their weight, and not vary on an average 
ten pounds on each,” 

The man looked up, smiling, and re- 
marked, ‘Oh, I can do better than that. 
That is my business. I bought a hundred 
and seven oxen last week and varied only 
four hundred and fifty pounds from the 
weight afterward ascertained by the scales.” 

When I asked him whether the oxen 
weighed more or less by four hundred and 
fifty pounds than he estimated them, he 
remarked, with a proud shake of the head, 
“Oh, they weighed more, of course.” 

Another case of a similar nature. In May, 
1877, a gentleman was being examined, and 
his character written out, and I stated that 
he had remarkable development of the or- 
gans which combine to give a man intuition, 
ready judgment of truth, practical talent, 
and that if he were engaged in cattle buving 
he would be very accurate in his estimative 





judgment; or if he were in the insurance 
business he would become an expert in ad- 
justing losses, and that he would also make 
a good hand to go into a burnt district to 
buy the damaged goods to be renovated and 
put on the market. He looked up and said, 
“ Do you know who I am?” 

“I don’t, as the saying is, know you from 
a side of sole leather, except I know you 
are not the sole leather.” 

When the examination was completed he 
inquired if we would have all that written 
out word for word as it had been uttered. 
We replied, “‘ Yes.”” “ Very well,” said he, 
showing his card. “Iam the president of 
one of the fire insurance companies in the 
city of New York, and I have acted for many 
years as adjuster of losses where our com- 
pany and perhaps a dozen others were in- 
terested. And this very day several com- 
panies insist that I shall leave my office and 
go all the way to Chicago to adjust the loss 
by a large fire, and to-night I expect to start, 
but having a little leisure to-day I dropped 
in to see what you would say about my or- 
ganization.” NELSON SIZER. 





How REAls LIFE TESTS THEM.—A 
Burlington paper thus half humorously tells 
some square truths : “ Of twenty-three young 
men who recently stepped across the thres- 
hold of life from an Eastern college, and 
went forth upon the trackless ocean of life 
to battle with relentless fate, and win re- 
nown or a glorious death in the arena, 
eleven are clerking in auction stores at $14 
a month, one is running a fish-boat, two 
are learning the house-painting trade, one 
starved to death before he had been out of 
college a week, one is driving team on a 
street contract, two are tramps, and the 
others are living with widowed mothers, 
who are their only support. Fact is, breth- 
ren, when old Life grapples its hooks into 
a man’s collar, it shakes all his arena and 
ocean and battle business out of him so 
quick that in six weeks, if he is alive, he 
knows more in a minute about the price of 
pork and flour than he can tell you about a 
Greek root in six months.” 
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“ The age culls simples ; 
With a broad clown’s back turned broadly to the 
Glory of the stars."—Mrs. Browning. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE—THE FIRST-BORN. 


HIS series of Peacemaker Grange 

sketches draws to a close. We pass 
now over an entire year and into the follow- 
ing spring. Again the Rev. Edgar Anthony 
is at Mid Haven. It is April. There isa 
fine development of vegetation in that 
South-land. The hour is eight in the morn- 
ing. Edgar has breakfasted, and wonders 
that his friend Herman does not appear— 
not knowing that he was called away late 
at night to the iron-works at West Haven, 
to attend to a matter wherein his practical 
business talent was available. Edgar tar- 
ries awhile in the chapel, and dwells fondly 
upon the tastefully-painted mottoes on cards 
that adorn it. Everywhere in these build- 
ings one meets pithy sayings of the wise 


and good in quaint, medieval, illuminated 
letters. Here are some of these utterances: 
“ Whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 


good report.” “O Liberty, what crimes 
are committed in thy name.”—J/adame 
Roland. “The great vices of our time are 
simply lying, cheating, and stealing.” —/Va- 
tion. “ And they hearkened not unto Mo- 
ses for anguish-of spirit and for cruel bond- 
age.” “Charity never faileth.” “Honor 
all men.”—Paul, “Freely Religious: not 
freely Irreligious.” “I am among you as 
him who serveth.”—CArist, “He who has 
God, has all things.” —Jolinos. “Strive to 
be in the spirit and power of those who gave 
forth the Scriptures."—Geo. Fox, ‘What 
neither passion, nor grief, nor genius can 
discover, reveals itself to you in prayer,”— 
De Stéel, “‘In my Father’s house are many 
mansions. I go to prepare a place for you.” 
“The ‘Peace of God’ and the ‘Rest of 
Brahm’ the same, yet not the same.” “ Try 
the spirits—whether they be of God.” “Be 
ye holy, for Iam holy.”— Fehovah. ‘* Thou 
wilt not leave us in the dust ; Thou madest 
man and Thou art just.” — Zennyson. 
“Naught is there under heaven’s wide hol- 


lownesse that moves more deare compas- 
| Sion of the mynd, than WOMAN brought 

t’unworthie wrechednesse, thro’ envie’s 
| snares or fortune’s freaks unkynd.”—Sfen- 
| ser. “ Unspotted from the World.” “Come 
| unto me all ye who labor and are heavy 
| laden.” —CArist. “ They were strangers and 
| pilgrims in the earth.” “The prayer of 
| Confucius is unceasing.” —Confuctus. “ The 

fruits of the Spirit are Love, Joy, Peace, 
Long-suffering, Gentleness, Goodness, Faith, 
Meekness, and Temperance. . Against such 
there is no law.” —Paul. 

Impatient to talk with his friend, whom 
he only saw for a few moments the day be- 
fore, he goes to Herman’s sitting-room or 
parlor. 

Who greets him there ? 

Why, the blooming Alice, of course, look- 
ing rosy and happy, and just a litle matron- 
ly. She smiles very sweetly and shows her 
fine double row of pearly teeth as she says: 
“He has waked at last, but vows that he is 
having such a good time with the baby in 
bed that he will not get up. Why, he is only 
just a bigger boy than the other one. They 
understand one another perfectly, are full 
of hearty sympathy and mutual apprecia- 
tion. Come in and see them.” 

As Edgar entered the neat bedroom, 
with its substantial cottage furniture and a 
prevailing tint of blue in the colors, the 
four-months’ baby was in the act of tugging 
his father’s head from the pillow by one ear 
and one side-whisker ; while pater was pre- 
tending to be asleep. 

“Ha! ha! your reverence has caught me. 
I tell you no one knows anything about life 
until he has been through this. The small 
Edgar Anthony here has taught me more 
of what you call the arcana of the universe 
than the big one ever did; in fact, more 
than any one has taught me, except that 
big girl Alice, who stands there looking so 
jealous and unhappy. I tell you, her ‘nose 
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has been broken,’ as they say of children, 
ever since this youngster came around. She 
nas no chance at all at her other boy.” 

Hereupon big girl Alice, radiant as the 
morning star, had, of course, to make a rush 
for her biggest boy. She rolled the chubby 
little Edgar away from Herman, saying, 
“Go away, naughty baby—this is my boy.” 

Baby was “old enough to take notice,” 
and entered fully into the spirit of the 
scene. He had met only smiles and kisses 
so far in life, and saw in every rebuff-only a 
rougher caress. Co he was soon “right on 
deck” again, venting his crows and little 
shrieks in a perfect gale of excitement. 

Meanwhile the young minister looked on, 
both delighted and saddened ; for as yet he 
and Miss Edith had not come to terms. He 
had been called back to his pastorate soon 
after the date of the previous chapter, and 
been confined to church duties and routine 
quite steadily ever since, on account of the 
increasing infirmities of the rector, whose 
assistant he was. It was evident that the 
elder pastor was in a decline. Edgar 
knew that he was a favorite with the con- 
gregation, and that the chief pastorate, with 
its ten-thousand-dollar salary and perqui- 
sites would soon be offered to him. His 
prospects were bright in the direction of 
conservatism; but his growing doubts of 
some of the “ Thirty-nine Articles,” and his 
long visit at the Grange had spoiled him for 
a conscientious fulfillment of the duties of 
the office. He and Edith had maintained 
a dignified correspondence; but they had 
not yet exchanged any vows. 

As Edgar sat there looking at that “ holy 
family,” he muttered in the Greek of the 
old tragedian, “ Annumina, innupta, elec- 
tra /” and had visions of similar possibilities 
for himself. Presently Alice was called 
away to household duties; and sitting by 
the bedside, Edgar entered into serious con- 
verse with his friend. 

“So you find your brightest hopes quite 
realized ?”’ 

“ More, more than realized! Oh, what a 
series of joys! You know that you lent me 
those books, ‘ The Angel in the House—the 
Betrothal ;’ ‘The Angel in the House—the 
Espousals,’ After going personally through 





those sweet experiences, here comes now 
‘ The Angel in the House—the First-born,’ 
to cap the climax.” 

“ And you think this thing is to continue 
right along; and that ‘blessed is the man 
who hath his quiver full of them ?’” 

“Yes; here, if anywhere on the earth, 
can a man realize the full joys of conjugality 
and paternity. You know I have some 
property; and in the ordinary course of 
things I would-have married a society girl, 
full of all the absurd notions of the propri- 
eties that infest such brains. I should have 
had a brown-stone front in New York, just 
inside the sacred precincts of Murray Hill. 
I might have managed to hire and pay for 
three servants, and live through what you 
call their moods and tenses, mutations and 
mutinies. I should have had to pay for ten 
times the house-room, etc., I needed, and go 
a round of society routine, the most of which 
would have been quite disagreeable to me. 
Half my life would have been artificial, My 
wife as well as myself would have been bur- 
dened with all sorts of unnatural cares and 
ceremonies. Here all is natural. There is 
no waste of time, effort, ormoney. We have 
all of good that ordinary civilization can 
show, with not a quarter of its drawbacks.” 

“ And there is no dread of raising chil- 
dren?” said Edgar. 

“No, indeed. Of course, when the soci- 
ety was young and comparatively poor, 
there was need of caution in this respect. 
But now, with abundant capital and more 
demand for our products than we can supply, 
and varied industries that insure constant 
employment, we do not hesitate to follow 
the natural course in this respect.” 

“ You talk like a veteran Peacemaker.” 

“T feel like one. I am thoroughly iden- 
tified with this Society, and feel already as 
if I had never lived elsewhere.” 

Just here the infant Edgar sat up on the 
bed and began to clap his hands “ patty- 
cake” fashion. “See that little image sit- 
ting there laughing for joy, with the blue 
eyes of his mother,” said Herman, “I re- 
member you used to say that the hardest 
passage in the Bible for you to understand 
was the injunction of Paul—‘ Rejoice ever- 
more.’ It seemed to you quite impossible 
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to understand the frame of mind that could 
comport with such perpetual joy. And I 
must say that I have experienced the same 
difficulty. But sincé this embodied joy has 
come into my heart and home, and he is 
only a little more cheerful than his mother, 
I see plainly that these two clearly voice the 
prevailing tone of the natural and still more 
of the spiritual world; and ‘ Rejoice ever- 
more’ seems written all over the face of 
creation.” 

“Yes; I must admit that nothing has so 
nullified my pessimistic tendencies as the 
perpetual jocundity of good women and 
good children. Truly their angels must al- 
ways behold the face of their Father in 
Heaven. They are perpetually bathed with 
celestial sunshine. There is no night in 
their souls, even as it is in Heaven. You 
remember the popular picture of Dante and 
Beatrice. I think it well illustrates the dif- 
ferent attitudes of the two sexes with refer- 
ence to this matter. Dante is walking and 
talking with Beatrice in the spiritual world. 
He is moving on a lower plane than that on 
which she glides, though they are side by 
side. He is in the shadow. The continual 
gloom of his atrabilious temperament ap- 
pears in his face. The attitude shows that 
he is reasoning with hef, perhaps of fate, 
free-will, etc. She is serene and beautiful, 
bathed in light, ‘clothed in white Samite.’ 
Heaven’s sunshine is on her. She may be 
supposed to be replying to him in the lan- 
guage of Tennyson.” 

Just at this time baby Edgar has crawled 
through under the bolster, and is peering 
mischievously at his father, as if to say, 
“ Now for another round.” Herman caught 
him in his arms and kissed him repeatedly, 
while the little creature chuckled and frol- 
icked and struggled and kicked, like a ca- 
nary taking its morning bath. 

“They talk about little fishes living on 
water,” said the happy father. “Why, I 
beliéve this youngster gets half his fat from 
kisses and other caresses that impart mag- 
netism. Herein we find an everlasting neg- 
ative to the horrid doctrine that babies 
should be taken from their parents in a great 
measure and raised as the children of the 
community. The palatial, excellently-kept 





foundling asylums sufficiently disprove that 
theory.” 

“As I see it,” said Edgar, gravely, “the 
most important influence of this new angel 
in the house is to dissipate any lingering 
inclination you may have had to believe in 
free-love doctrines. I remember you were 
at one time somewhat impressed by the 
specious arguments of those who say that 
wé need variety in love—need, as we change, 
to change our companions ; or else there is 
an inharinony of temperament. Whatever 
may be necessary and right in rare, excep- 
tional cases, I can find no such general rule 
in human nature ; and your experience dur- 
ing the past year and a half must have in- 
clined you to shun more and more ‘ the sen- 
sual feast, the reeling faun,’ and to let the 
ape and tiger in you die a natural death.” 

“Yes, indeed, Edgar. Even the white 
purity and innocence of a sweet young girl 
—who gives herself whoily to you as a wife, 
and seems incapable of any but right and 
noble thoughts or actions in this connec- 
tion—needs to be supplemented by the in- 
nocent gambols and winning, artless, and 
endearing ways of the little prattler who 
soon comes to her arms, before the true- 
hearted man can see all the pros and cons 
of that question—can realize the length and 
breadth and depth and height of true conju- 
gality. That clear-eyed boy in the arms 
of his clear-eyed mother rises up in vision to 
rebuke me when my thoughts incline to 
stray toward the forbidden fruit of unlawful 
pleasure.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Edgar Anthony found Peacemaker Grange 
without any important change. It had 
passed unharmed through the first year of 
the hard times. Its wise leaders were. not 
among the number of those who expected 
that the waves of financial trouble would 
soon subside. They had foreseen and pre- 
dicted the panic, and trimmed their sails to 
meét the gale. Knowing that the policy of 
contraction, initiated by Hugh McCullough, 
as a means of carrying out his selfish per- 
sonal aims, would result in a great depre- 
ciation of real estate and personal property, 
they had sold everything in the shape of 
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such assets that was not needed for carrying 
on business; and had passed the word to 
members and friends to do likewise. The 
consequence was that few rural regions 
could be found in the country where the 
people were so well prepared for the storm. 
Feeling that it was their high mission to 
help demonstrate the feasibility of the asso- 
ciative life, and that all legal means of sub- 
stantiating their financial position were law- 
ful to them under the circumstances, they 
acted as shrewdly as the wisest of the capi- 
talist class who had precipitated the crisis. 
They invested in Government bonds, know- 
ing that those securities would appreciate, 
as was intended. They also kept on hand 
all the greenbacks that they could conven- 
iently carry. Knowing that the New York 
city banks would be among the last to al- 
low their stock to depreciate, and that they 
would keep paying dividends out of their 
surplus, the Judge had taken care to give 
the Society a good allowance of that sort of 
stock. He felt that it was exceedingly nec- 
essary to keep the Peacemakers on their 
feet as to money, and that they should imi- 
tate the old Jews during their first efforts 
oward freedom, by “spoiling the Egyp- 
tians,” and even taking usury from “the 
nations round about,” while refusing inter- 
est from each other, except at a very low 
rate. 

So the Society was scudding under rather 
“bare poles,” but in perfect safety. Con- 
tinued effort was made at a quick turning 
over of money. No new enterprises were 
undertaken that would not be speedily re- 
munerative. Everything manufactured was 
gotten up in such a thorough manner that 
their wares were already spoken of with the 
same commendation as are those of the 
Shakers. With regard to the private cur- 
rency of the Association, as the process of 
contraction went on, they began to be 
alarmed at the distance at which it circu- 
lated, the amount that never came back, 
and the constant need of new issues for 
their own use. 

After Herman finally got himself dressed 
and breakfasted, the two friends walked out 





baby along in his little carriage, in spite of 
the half delighted, half angry protests of the 
fond mother. There were not many new 
buildings to be seen. Two more wealthy 
sympathizers had built villas on eligible 
sites ; but they were not allowed in any way 
to encroach upon the rights or privileges of 
the poorest members. 

The spring morning was fresh and clear, 
The roar of the falls and the hum of the 
factories were heard. The plowing and 
early planting were in progress by various 
happy, sportive groups. Everywhere life 
and zest were given even to the rougher 
work by the presence of robust women and 
girls in tasteful “ bloomers.” 

“Would you rather work here than in the 
factories?” said Edgar to a girl in whose 
cheek the rose was not half concealed by 
the nut-brown hue. 

‘1 like it well for a change; but I work 
in the factories and shops also, and teach a 
writing-class in the afternoon.” 

To a thoughtful man who was guiding a 
gang-plow, he said, having had a previous 
acquaintance, “ Are none of you frightened 
here? The gloom deepens over the land; 
wages are falling; and men and women are 
everywhere being thrown out of employ- 
ment. Tramps abound.” ~ 

“We have small fear here. Look at this 
broad domain—twenty thousand acres. See 
how snug we are. We owe nothing. For 
years we have fed our people mostly on the 
products of the soil. We can raise what 
wool we want for clothing, beside what lit- 
tle cotton is needed, which we certainly can 
obtain in exchange for other products. But 
oh, sir, it is love and wisdom we rely most 
on—love and wisdom in the leaders to lead 
us wisely and unselfishly—love and wisdom 
in the led to follow peaceably and quietly 
in right ways. 

Meeting Judge Templeton, Edgar said: 
“ Judge, if this sort of living becomes com- 
mon in the earth, the Malthusian theory will 
have to be revived. Such peace and plenty 
and ease and comfort for the many will soon 
cause the earth to be overstocked.” 

“Never fear. You should already be 


over a portion of the estate; the young | aware that people who enjoy all the ameni- 
father insisting on taking that inevitable | ties of life, such as abundant entertainment 
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and diversion for the mind, are not so fecund 
as the poor and oppressed, whose range of 
enjoyment is so very narrow. But the over- 
population of the earth is still far off. Por- 
tions of China appear to be the only places 
yet overstocked. Why, it is estimated that 
the fertile valley of the Orinoco could furnish 
food for the whole population of the globe. 
But come now, here is a vision that some- 
times rises before me. The earth is full of 
happy, enlightened, noble people, quite full, 
and this thing has been long threatened 
and provided for. The isles of the sea are 
full; the mountain tops; the deserts have 
been made to blossom, and they are full. 
The poles are populated clear across by a 
hardy people, who find life enjoyable even 
there. Untold millions swarm upon the 
rivers and seas, living upon fish. All swamps 
have long ago been drained. All jungles 
turned to gardens. No spot upon the earth 
is unpeopled or unproductive. And at last 
the telegraphic dispatches from all quarters 
concur in the statement that the turning- 
point has come; that henceforth, unless 
population is decreased, general short ra- 
tions and then general famine will ensue. 

“ And now a strange thing happens. The 
whole earth has been divided into town- 
ships, each containing and owned by one or 
more coéperative societies. Representa- 
tives from each township hasten to the 
county seat. For what purpose? To draw 
lots for a great sacrifice of and for human- 
ity. Two centuries before the sages had 
given warning that about this time the fam- 
ine must begin. And what had the people 
done? They had met everywhere in conven- 
tion and listened to plans and propositions, 
Mind you, all sorts of reasonable stirpiculture 
had already been practiced, and there was 
the average number of children in each 
family. But in the absence of war, pesti- 
lence, and disease, the inevitable three-times- 
one-is-three had at last threatened doom. 
Many had advocated celibacy. Indeed, the 
crisis had been postponed a whole century 
by the voluntary celibacy of young people 
who could not endure the thought of being 
a party to the plan upon which the majority 
settled. It was this: As no life is complete 
without conjugality and paternity, it was 





concluded that all should have a chance to 
enjoy them, even if it was necessary that 
the average span of life should be curtailed. 
So it was decreed finally, in the great Areo- 
pagus of the nation, that it should be made 
optional with the young people of that gen- 
eration which came into maturity thirty 
years ahead of the crisis, to individually 
choose whether they would remain unmar- 
ried or drown themselves at the age of fifty. 

“Now I saw in my vision that the vast 
majority of them had agreed to the drown- 
ing, which would last but a minute, rather 
than forego the normal life for thirty years 
with a true mate. Well, the time came to 
draw lots in every county, for the word had 
passed that a thousand millions—a small 
part of the population—must go at once to 
the spirit world, or else a great check must 
be put upon population. So the thousand 
millions were chosen out of all the earth. 
Then I saw them cheerfully trooping toward 
the seaports, where steamers had been pre- 
pared with barges alongside that could be 
sunk beneath the waves and brought up 
again. They went even with song and 
gladness, went like the periodical sacrifice 
of maidens in the Greek fable. They ut- 
tered themselves thus: ‘ Adorable Creator, 
we had hoped that Thou wouldst have in- 
terposed to prevent this: but we know that 
Thou hast more room for us in the celestial 
country. We go now gladly into Hades, to 
make room for other happy husbands and 
wives—fathers and mothers.’ So I saw 
them bidding adieu to children and friends 
at the wharves, and that there was no ex- 
cess of grief over this long-expected event. 
Then they went down into the sea, and aft- 
erward they were brought back dead, and 
the mated ones were clasped in each other’s 
arms. They were buried at the public cost 
with great pomp, and monuments reared 
over them as martyrs, And their children 
continued to ‘increase and multiply and 
replenish the earth’ on the same terms until 
a new sacrifice was called for.” 

“ Judge,” said Edgar, with a little irony 
in his tone, ‘I appreciate the drift of your 
vision ; but I feel like asking you to ‘take 
my hat,’ as they used to say. That vision 
is a little ahead of anything of that sort I 
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have met. I really feel ashamed of not be- 
ing a husband and father during the present 
lack of people in the earth.” 

In another chapter what remains to be 
said about Peacemaker Grange will be pre- 
sented. S. LEAVITT, 

(To be continued.) 





MADAME BRINKERHOFF AND PHRE- 
NOLOGY. 


N our June number a short account of 

Madame Brinkerhoff, the eminent vocal- 
ist, was published. Since that time some 
interesting data concerning the lady have 
come into our hands, and as they have a 
peculiar relation to Phrenology, we have 
reserved space in our pages for them. 

Madame Brinkerhoff ascribes to Phrenol- 
ogy the power she has possessed from girl- 
hood to fill out her life according to its 
teachings, to be worthy of herself. Years 
ago Mr. Fowler was lecturing on Phrenol- 
ogy in a pleasant hall on one occasion, and 
looking over the audience, he asked as a 
favor that some would kindly come forward 
and permit him to examine their heads 
publicly. Such as had friends present he 
would prefer, for their testimony’s sake. No 
one offered for some moments. At lengtha 
little girl, with two plaits of golden hair tied 
with blue ribbon, rose up from her seat, took 
off her bonnet and quietly, seriously went 
up to the platform. He smiled upon her 
kindly and complimented her courage. He 
turned her profile to the audience and then 
began moving his hands gently over the 
head. The little girl’s blue eyes looked 
firmly into his as he drew away for a mo- 
ment and then placed his hand upon her 
head again, saying: “I do not know this 
child; have never seen her before, to my 
knowledge; therefore some one here may 
be astonished when I say deliberately that 
I hold my hand on the head of a child re- 
markable for force of character and mental 
development. Her mental curiosity is in- 
satiable. She is a great reader—a passion- 
ate reader. Lighted paper and matches 
have served to keep a little more light for 
her as the flickering candle, if she had one, 





would wane. Even the moon, I dare say, 
has served my little subject here to satisfy 
her cravings for reading. She can go with- 
out eating for many hours, and even hide 
away for her loved books. This feeling 
must be taken charge of and rightly directed. 

“Her nature is frank and truthful. She 
hates lies; if she ever has told any she 
hates herself. She is a critic by nature, 
having judgment and high standards even 
now. She is not religious; that is to say, 
she abhors form. I feel sure that if taught 
the Lord’s Prayer, by this time she has left 
off saying it, unless she is conscious of de- 
siring to pray, but not for form sake. She 
is probably the most attentive listener to 
the minister in church ; but that is because 
she intends to find out whether the minister 
can take up the threads of his discourse and 
win her to his way of thinking. It is an in- 
tellectual game for her ; she is willing to be 
beaten if he can do it. Reverence, there- 
fore, is small, and should be cultivated. She 
loves the sublime. Benevolence is large ; 
she does not like to look upon suffering of 
any kind ; wants to hel — one. This 
needs watchfulness, or she will be imposed 
upon. She will give the impression of being 
an energetic person. It is not her nature ; 
that is her will power, She can make her- 
self do whatever she thinks she ought to do ; 
but I will draw you a true picture of her if 
I place her in a rocking-chair, her feet on 
a stool, and a boa@k in her hand. Yet her 
executive powers are immense, and her en- 
durance great.” 

Here Mr. Fowler rested for a moment, 
and then said: “I do not know what the 
little lady’s pecuniary position may be, but 
she will be a fortune to any man she may 
live to marry. She has more soul than most 
girls, as well as a warm heart and pure nat- 
ure. Her musical powers should be good. 
Tune is very largely developed ; also a great 
capability for languages ;* in fact, 1 am so 
interested in this subject that I shall beg of 
her to give me a fuller opportunity for ex- 
amining this highly developed organization 
at my office,” 

This opportunity was afforded Mr. Fow- 
ler by Clara Rolph, for she it was. Later, 
or when Madame Brinkerhoff, Mr. Wells 
testified to the growth and filling out of her 
brain, as predicted by Mr. Fowler. Mad- 
ame Brinkerhoff has literary talent; and 
musical art, in all its branches, is her 
debtor. 


* The lady sings in six languages. 
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True philosophy is a revelation of the Divine will manifested in creation ; it harmonizes with all truth, and can net with Impunity be veglected. 





THE FALL OF THE TROUBADOURS. 


T= sun was rising in an unclouded sky, 
The lofty towers of ancient Beziéres, 
situate upon the southern slope of France, 
just shut in from the Mediterranean by a 
narrow coast-line, were tinged with a pale 
red; and then all the city grew radiant in 
the early light. Thus it had appeared on 
other mornings until it came to be said in 
all the country round, “If God dwelt upon 
earth, He would wish to dwell in Beziéres.” 
But that day nature was at variance with 
herself. The vanguard of the greatest army 
that had assembled in Europe since the 
subjugation of the Roman empire, and more 
ferocious than the savage hordes that fell 


upon Rome and sacked the eternal city, was 
before her gates. Within all.was commo- 
tion. The leader of the besieging army had 
called upon the beleaguered inhabitants to 
renounce their religion or be put to the 
sword, and they had hurled back the soul- 
stirring defiance, “ Death is nothing; faith 


is everything.” There were some in the 
city who, like the invaders, were of Romish 
faith, These had begged for mercy. But 
the ferocious commander, exasperated at 
the stubbornness of the town, declared that 
if the whole city did not acknowledge their 
fault, they should ¢as¢e of one curse, without 
distinction of religion, sex, or age. There 
were pale faces and sickening hearts in that 
city then ; but faces were doomed to grow 
paler and hearts to be torn with agonies 
never known before, ere that terrible storm 
should pass. The courage of despair, which 
sometimes blesses mortals, fell upon the en- 
vironed city. They hurled wide the gates 
and rushed upon their enemies; but the 
battle is not always to the brave. Scattered, 
torn, and bleeding, they were driven back 
and into the city, while mingled with them 





in terrible confusion the fanatic army en- 
tered the gates, ‘Kill them all,” shrieked 
the legate as he brandished his bloody sword 
on high; “kill Catholic; kill heretic; God 
will know His own ;” and above all the clang 
of armor and the groans of the dying the 
terrible death sentence was heard echoing 
along the destroying host. There were 
thirty thousand people in that city —all 
doomed to die that day. It was a terrible 
time. Why did not the God of the eterni- 
ties darken the face of the sun? — for He 
heard the screams of those women as 
the swords of the soldiers hacked them in 
pieces ; the wailings of those infants as they 
were caught upon the points of the swords 
and hurled bleeding at the mothers who 
bore them ; the agonized shrieks of the chil- 
dren as they were crushed beneath the feet 
of horses and men ; and the great bell in the 
church of St. Nazaire tolling, tolling, in 
mockery of the Christian’s death. All day 
long the reeking swords kept swinging; all 
day gory hands kept striking, but as the sun 
sank low in the west the work was done— 
the prophecy of the morning was fulfilled ; 
the curse had been visited. When day faded 
into twilight, the bell tolled less loudly, and 
finally died away upon the wind ; and when 
twilight darkened into night, the towers that 
glowed in the morning sunbeams grew 
bright once more, for through the darkness 
the flames were rising higher and higher 
until the whole city was one vast sea of 
flame—a mighty funeral pyre for the heroic 
dead. When the sun rose the next day 
there were no towers to greet him and re- 
flect his light ; neither was there any blood. 
There was only a heap of burning, smoul- 
dering ruins—the city and the people, lay 
dead together. 
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This scene of horror in the complicated 
drama of French history was the opening 
of that memorable crusade against the 
homes of the Troubadours at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century. The opening 
scene of a tragedy which extended through 
four centuries of time, in which the actors 
were nations uttering the decrees of fate. 
A tragedy which comprehended the destruc- 
tion of a language, a literature, and a peo- 
ple; which united one nation upon the 
ashes of another; which witnessed the par- 
tial decay of the most powerful despotism 
ever held upon earth; and which ended, as 
it had begun, in the pitiless destruction of 
human life. The scene of this terrific move- 
ment is comprehended in the present prov- 
inces of Languedoc and Provence. 

By a mystic chain of cause and effect, 
each found itself an independent province in 
the latter half of the eleventh century—Lan- 
guedoc governed by a native count at Tou- 
louse ; Provence falling under the dominion 
of the Count of Barcelona. For a century 
or more previous to this, while other nations 
were being overrun by invaders, and North- 
ern France was in constant turmoil, this 
portion of the continent, buying the privilege 
at the expense of a brilliant historical rec- 
ord, was quietly developing a language and 
a commerce—the one to form a literature, 
gay, beautiful; the other to generate wealth, 
luxury, and refinement. But with the eleva- 
tion of the Count of Barcelona to the throne 
of Provence, a new element was introduced 
into Provencal life. Years before a Sara- 
cenic flood had swept westward, and in its 
ebb had left traces of its presence upon the 
heights of Granada. The poetry and im- 
agination of the East found congenial soil 
in the valleys of sunny Spain. A new polit- 
ical and social fabric was reared in emula- 
tion of the great Eastern nation. Cities of 
wealth and refinement, with palaces whose 
ruins excite the admiration of every nation, 
grand by day in the symmetry and massive 
structure of their buildings, and brilliant at 
night with lighted streets, gave evidence of 
a refined and cultured people when London 
was the center of an incipient civilization, 
and when the visitor “sank ankle deep in 
the mire of Paris.” Granada, Seville, To- 








ledo, Cordova—this was the brilliant galaxy 
of wealth and learning. Poetry, history, 
philosophy, science—all these were familiar 
studies, The mercantile portion of the pop- 
ulace had control of the Mediterranean, and 
their vessels there rode at anchor in every 
harbor. Great freedom of thought was tol- 
erated ; and religion was regarded of less 
moment than knowledge. Woman was rec- 
ognized as a tender creature, created for 
pleasure, and not to be disturbed by the 
cares of life. A class arose who wandered 
from court to court relating their tales of 
magic; and the love for poetic disputation 
grew strong in society. Beyond the Pyre- 
nees they bore a different character. They 
were of Gothic descent, rude and untainted 
with the vices of luxury. They belonged to 
a race who lived in tents and whose king 
traveled in an ox-cart. A people, unimagi- 
native, bold, and warlike, reverencing wom- 
an as a nobler being. Between these two 
classes of society adventurers were passing 
through many decades. The people of the 
North were modified. They possessed a 
musical language. The imagination of the 
South passed above the Pyrenees and ulti- 
mately crystallized into the poetry of the 
Troubadours. The union of Northern senti- 
ment with Southern opinion gave birth to 
the principle of chivalry. The wandering 
story-teller of thé South became the minstrel 
of the North. Freedom of thought and 
speech passed over the line. A commercial 
taste was developed. Every city became a 
seat of learning, wealth, and gallantry. The 
presence of the Count of Barcelona with his 
Spanish retainers in Provence gave a newim- 
petus to the movement. With a genial sky 
and fertile soil, the country grew in wealth 
till every court reveled in luxury, and pov- 
erty was unknown. The court of Toulouse 
became the wealthiest on the continent. 
Then the search for refined pleasure began. 
With no religious anchor, laxity of morals 
began to prevail. This was the period when 
the Troubadours were in the zenith of their 
fame. Every castle echoed to their songs ; 
and days were made merry by gay tourneys. 
The infection spread. The king of England 
caught the spirit of song;- Italian knights 
reflected the gayeties of Provengal life ; and 
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Germany lighted up with a faint glow of 
chivalrous imagination. The name of the 
Troubadour was heard over Europe; and 
the language of Southern France became 
suddenly famous. Thus was the foundation 
of modern literature laid throughout the 
continent. 

Rhyme had been invented below the 
Pyrenees. Like everything else it traveled 
northward. Would it not have been well if 
it could have stopped there and died with 
the people whose life it resembled? It was 
a mechanical art, designed to please the ear 
and tickle the fancy. The Troubadours were 
in search of pleasure; they found it in the 
beautiful and musical sound of the rhythm. 
Like music it appealed to the sensibilities. 
Sismondi must have caught its spirit when 
he said: “‘It was not the ideas alone which 
gave delight when the Troubadour adapted 
his beautiful language to the melodious 
tunes of his harp; when inspired by valor 
he uttered his bold, nervous, and resounding 
rhymes ; or in tender and voluptuous strains 
expressed the vehemence of his love.” 

The Troubadours cultivated no acquaint- 
ance with the classic poets. This fact is easi- 
ly referable to the prejudice of the Arabians 
against them. Hence we find in Provengal 
literature no reference to the myths of an- 


Cient story—a source of beauty and sublim- 


ity to poets of later days. They relied wholly 
upon themselves; and while this was fa- 
vorable to the development of individuality, 
it was narrowing in its tendencies. Their 
themes were of love and war, though fre- 
quently made a vehicle for satirical reflec- 
tions upon the clergy and Church. Owing 
to this peculiar restriction, their poems 
abound in repetitions and strange conceits. 
They treated of love as they understood it ; 
therefore their poems frequently inculcated 
principles of disgusting immorality. 

There is no towering genius in Provencal 
literature. Some wrote more voluminously 
than others; but this does not make a poet 
great. Amand de Marveil sang his love for 
the Countess of Beziéres in the easy flow of 
Troubadour sentiment. “They tell me that 
the heart is only touched by the intervention 
of the eyes. But I, though I see not the ob- 
ject of my passion, am but the more deeply 





sensible of the loss I have sustained. They 
may bear her from my presence, but they 
can never untie the knot which attaches my 
heart to hers—that heart so tender and sc 
constant. God alone divides with her, and 
the portion which God possesses, He holds 
as a part of her domain, ¢f God could be 
a vassal and hold a fief. Happy scenes 
in which she dwells; when shall I be per- 
mitted to revisit you? A herdsman from 
thence would be noble in my eyes! Oh 
that I inhabited a desert, were she but with 
me! That desert should then be my para- 
dise !”’ 

This was a day when the ladies could re- 
ply to the verses addressed them by their 
lovers. Beatrix of Savoy courted the muse 
in other than amorous strains, and her po- 
em, from which the following extract is 
taken, is classed among the war songs of 
the Troubadours : 

“ I tell you that nothing my soul can cheer, 

Or banqueting or reposing, 

Like the onset cry of * Charge them,’ rung 

From each side as in battle closing. 
When the horses neigh, 

And the call to aid is echoing loud, 

And there on the earth, the lowly and proud 
In the pass together lie ; 

And yonder is piled the mingled heap 

Of the brave that scaled the trench’s steep.” 

Of all the varieties of Provencal song, the 
satirical poems possess the greatest histor- 
ical interest. Among this class of writers 
Pierre Cardinal, who flourished near the be- 
ginning of the Albigensian crusade, holds 
important rank. Speaking of the priest- 
hood he said: “ Indulgencies and pardons, 
God and the devil, are all put in requisition. 
Upon these they bestow paradise by their 
pardons; others they condemn to perdition 
by their excommunications. They inflict 
blows which can not be parried; and no 
one is so skillful in imposition that they 
can not impose on him. There are no 
crimes for which the monks can not give 
absolution. For money they grant to rene- 
gades and usurers that sepulture which they 
deny to the poor, because they are unable - 
to pay for it. To live pleasantly, to buy 
good fish, the whitest bread, and the finest 
wine—this is their object the whole year 
round. God willing, I would be of this or- 
der, if I could purchase my salvation at this 
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price.” This literature was gay and care- 
less, doomed to decay because of its con- 
ceited self-reliance, unless some command- 
ing intellect—some Tasso or Milton—who, 
by the superiority of his genius, should 
burst the narrow limitations of Provencal 
verse, create a new mythology, copy the 
sublimity of nature, and immortalize the 
superstitions and impulses of men as he ob- 
served them. 

Their religion was intimately connected 
with their social life, as seen im their litera- 
ture. They were a careless people, caring 
more for poetry and pleasure than for any 
particular creed; but they hated Romanism 
with a radical hatred. They were disgusted 
with its jugglery and trickery. Their faith, 
if they had any, was a modification of Mani- 
cheism. This belief had prevailed in Ar- 
menia in early times, and with the Saracens 
had been introduced into Spain. Whatever 
it may have been in principle, it was infi- 
nitely less demoralizing than the precepts 
of the dominant Church. Michelet, the 
French historian, believes that in Toulouse 
there-was a church of the new faith with its 
council, priests, and pope. Be it true or 
false, the understanding was evidently be- 
ginning to assert itself and the domain of 
Romanism to be threatened: When Pope 
Innocent III. was seated in the pontifical 
chair, he found himself wielding a scepter 
over Europe, with the sovereigns of the na- 
tions holding their domains in feudal tenure 
to him. This was a legitimate result of 
the crusades. When he cast a complacent 
glance over the continent, and rested his 
eye upon this happy people of Southern 
France, enjoying wealth and freedom, ridi- 
culing the Church of Rome in their national 
songs, and worshiping the Deity in their 
own way, the jealous pang which went to 
his heart was ‘abundant reason for passing 
death-sentence upon them. Inquisitors were 
dispatched thither. They excommunicated 
to no effect: One missionary made himself 
so obnoxious that he was killed. The pope 
was exasperated: The faint glow of intel- 
lect, reflected from the midst of nations sub- 
merged in Romish darkness, must be extin- 
guished in blood. One effect of the crusades 
had been to reveal Southern Europe to the 





North. The northern portion of the conti- 
nent blindly followed the pope. They hated 
the East and everything which bore an 
Eastern impress ; therefore they hated the 
South. They were aroused by the impiety 
of the Troubadours. They despised com- 
merce and looked upon the South as an 
emasculated people. When, therefore, In- 
nocent preached a crusade against Southern 
Manicheism, the fanaticism of the North, 
yielding to no mercy, but thirsting for the 
blood of heretics, rushed from every quarter 
to a common center; and when he proclaim- 
ed universal indulgence and patdon to every 
crusader, there swarmed from every city, 
from every nation, the vilest portion of hu- 
manity. They came with hands reeking in 
the blood of murdered victims, with minds 
disordered by the remembrance of inhuman 
atrocities and defiled with the most disgust- 
ing crimes which the foul imagination of 
fallen humanity could suggest, and swelled 
the fanatic host to hundreds of thousands. 
Thus they swept down upon thé peaceful 
Languedocians, rendered effeminate by re-:; 
finement and culture, but possessed of cour- 
age greatly disproportionate to their prowess, 
Then followed scenes of slaughter and in- 
humanity which sickened the heart in imagi- 
nation. “For twenty years nothing was 
known but massacres and tortures. Relig- 
ion was overthrown, knowledge extinguish- 
ed, and humanity trodden under foot.”* 
The crusades were led by a man who must 
remain an object of detestation throughout 
all ages—Simon de Montfort. A man with 
no courage, no judgment, no self-reliance. 
Ferocious, brutal, perfidious, despicable in 
every respect. This inhuman wretch, styled 
by the pope “ The active and dexterous sol- 
dier of Jesus Christ, and the invincible de- 
fender of the faith,” who could stand com- 
posedly by while heroes were dying under 
the most excruciating agonies in defense of 
their faith—this man could so far forget his 
invincibility and dexterity 4s to jump from a 
two-story window and sneak out of the city, 
like a booted dog, becausé a mob was rail- 
ing against him. This crusade, though nom- 
inally terminating when the “foul heresy,” 
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as an organization, was broken up, and its 
defenders scattered or put to the sword, 
still lived in principle and burst forth in oc- 
casional persecutions until the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, when the Cami- 
sards were destroyed—an event which 
marks the death grapple of that principle 
first manifested on the morning of the storm- 
ing of Beziéres with the progress of free 
thought in France. The effects ot this war 


were manifold. That which impresses us | 
| In that kingdom the Provengal language 


most is the destruction of the Provencal 
language and literature. While the war 
was raging, literary studies were impracti- 
cable; and at a later day the people were so 
scattered that to maintain anything like a 


“perfect language was impossible. More 


than that, the political condition of that part 
of France was afterward unfavorable to the 
cultivation. of letters. The language of 
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Provence had spread over Europe, it is true, 
and had acquired the reputation of the most 
perfect and musical on the continent; but 
when it ceased to be cultivated on its native 
soil, and, as Sismondi observes, became the 
language of funeral lamentation, it would 
have been unwisé to expect it to be long 
retained at foreign courts. There was but 
one exception. Many of the Troubadours 
found refuge with the king of Arragon, 
who had been their ally against the Church. 


was retained and its literature cultivated. 
Many poets flourished, but never achieved 
the fame accorded their elder brothers. 
Still their poems possess a fascinating inter- 
est because they recall the memory of hap- 
pier days—they are the inscriptions upon 
the tombs of the Troubadours. 

GRANVILLE M. TEMPLETON. 





istic is harmony, distinguishes this 
eminent author. The face, in its outline, 
evinces the student given to calm reflection, 
the earnest inquirer who pursues his course 


’ quietly and apart from the busy haunts of 


men. There are indications of power of 
memory and of language, ability to analyze 
and criticise, and excellent powers of con- 
struction and of zsthetic appreciation. He 
is a natural student, eager to acquire in- 
formation on all subjects, with a special 
inclination, as we infer from the contour of 
the forehead, for those which embody phi- 
losophical ideas. 

The nose indicates symmetry of develop- 
ment and a high order of refinement; at 
the same time it shows no little force and 
spirit as an element underlying or supple- 
menting his quiet routine. He appieciates 
reputation and the favor of society highly, 
but is not the man to subordinate himself to 
others for the sake of their approbation. 





JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 
POET AND AMBASSADOR. 
A® organization whose salient character- 


He has that delicacy which avoids conflict 
and open disagreements, but, when conflict 
is necessary, he can defend himself with 
vigor and good effect. 

The appointment recently of Mr. Lowell 
as United States Minister to Spain is gener- 
ally deemed a discreet measure on the part 
of our Government. The eminent literary 
men who have heretofore represented us in 
foreign courts (like Mr. Banctoft, Mr. Mot- 
ley, and others) have won honor and esteem 
for themselves and the American name, and 
have shown that scholarship was by no 
means inconsistent with diplomatic capa- 
bility. 

James Russell Lowell was born at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, on the 22d of Feb- 
ruary, 1819. His ancestor, Percival Lowell, 
was among the early colonists of New En- 
gland, having émigrated from. Bristol, En- 
gland, in 1639, and settled in Newbury, 
Massachusetts. 

Among the descendants of Percival were 
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many who held important relations, political 
and social, to the State. Charles Lowell, 
father of the poet, was an eminent clergy- 
man. For fifty-six years he was pastor of one 
of the principal churches in Boston. James, 
the youngest of several children, was named 
for a great-grandfather, eminent as a judge. 
His boyhood was passed amid pleasant 
home and school associations. Cambridge 
fifty years ago was a rural village, embower- 
ed in trees and surrounded by flowery 
pastures, orchards, and woods, -Now it is 





office in Boston, not because he entertained 
any special fondness for the profession, but 
rather to please his father. A brief experi- 
ence convinced him that he was ill-adapted 
to that vocation, and he abandoned it, de- 
voting himself to literature. He wrote for 
the Boston Miscellany, a monthly magazine 
of high character. 

In 1841 he published his first volume of 
poems, entitled “A Year's Life.” In Janu- 
ary, 1843, he commenced, in association 
with Robert Carter, the publication of 7he 














a city with upward of 50,000 inhabitants, in 
which the old simplicity is wanting. Low- 
ell graduated in Harvard in 1838, then 
commenced the study of law, entered the 
Cambridge Law School, and was promoted 
to the bar of Boston in 1840. 

In college he was noted for his wit and 
excellent conversational talent more than for 
a disposition to close study. He was a poet 
while a student, and was appointed to recite 
the class-poem in his last college year. Af- 
ter admission to the bar he opened a law 





Pioneer, at Boston. Three numbers were 
issued, when it was discontinued, owing to 
the pecuniary failure of the project. Mr. 
Lowell ventured another volume of poems 
in 1844, through Mr. John Owen, the Uni- 
versity bookseller of Cambridge. This 
volume contained a “ Legend of Brittany,” 
“Prometheus,” “Rhaecus,” and other pieces. 
This met with good success, and was re- 
printed in London. 

The next year he issued a volume of prose, 
entitled “Conversations on Some of the 
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Old Poets,” In 1848 he published a new 
collection of poems, together with ‘“ The 
Vision of Sir Launfal,” which is, perhaps, 
one of the best, as it has been the most 
popular of his productions. During the 
Mexican war, 1847, he contributed a series 
of satirical poems, in the Yankee dialect, to 
the Boston Courter. They were fathered 
by one “Hosea Biglow.” Subsequently, 
these and other like contributions were col- 
lected in one volume under the title of “‘ The 
Biglow Papers.” In 1848 the “ Fable for 
Critics,” an ingenious rhymed essay upon 
principal living American authors, appeared 
anonymously, 

In 1852-53 he visited Europe and re- 
sided some time in Italy. In 1855, on the 
resignation of Mr. Longfellow, he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Modern Languages and 
Belles-Lettres in Harvard College. He then 
went again to Europe to perfect himself in 
his studies, which were prosecuted chiefly 
in Dresden, and returned and assumed his 
duties in the following year. 

When the Atiantic Monthly was started 
in 1857, Mr. Lowell was selected as editor- 
in-chief, a position which he held for some 
years. Afterward he was, for several years, 
editor of the North American Review. 
His “ Fireside Travels *” was published in 
1864 ; ““ Among My Books,” 1870, and “ My 
Study Windows,” 1871, were made up of 
essays written for periodicals. In 1869 a 
volume of his poems, with the title ‘‘ Under 
the Willows,” appeared. In the same year 
was published “‘ The Cathedral.” After a 
second residence of two years in Europe, he 
returned home in 1874 to resume literary 
work with his wonted industry and enthu- 
siasm. 

During this visit, the degree of LL.D. 
was conferred upon him by the English 
University of Cambridge. Toward the 
close of 1874, President Grant tendered 
him the Mission to Russia, but it was de- 
clined, and George H. Boker, of Phila- 
delphia, was appointed. 

Mr. Lowell is a man of middle stature, of 
impressive and handsome appearance, with 
an organization which is marked for its spe- 
cial adaptation to literary pursuits. As a 
writer of verse no American poet has sur- 





passed him in elevated and philosophic 
thought, or in accurate delineations of 
nature. As a prose writer he is vigorous, 
eloquent, clear, and critical, exhibiting a 
very broad range of peculiar and curious 
reading. 

Upon receiving his recent appointment, 
Mr. Lowell resigned his Harvard professor- 
ship; but the Faculty decided to fill the 
chair temporarily, and refused to accept his 
resignation. 

On his departure from Boston on the 16th 
of July, the poet was accompanied down 
the harbor by a party of 200 ladies and 
gentlemen, including many of Mr. Lowell's 
friends and associates in Cambridge, among 
them the well-known Emerson, Longfellow, 
Dr. Holmes, President Elliot, and Professors 
Lovering, Dunbar, and Pierce, of Harvard. 
There were also on board Hon. osiah 
Quincy, Colonels Hutchings, Rice, and 
Campbell, Rev. Mr. Savage, and others. 

The friends gathered in the captain’s 
cabin, where Dr. Holmes read a poem he 
had prepared for the occasion; and brief 
remarks, expressive of warm esteem for the 
new ambassador, were made by others. 

In speaking of his characteristics, a writer 
says : “He does not write at a table, but 
seating himself midway between it and the 
fire-place in a broad easy-chair, he uses a 
stiff piece of pasteboard, resting it con- 
veniently on his knee. His ‘copy’ is un- 
popular with printers for its many changes, 
erasures, and interlineations, though the 
writing itself is fair and uniform. He is a 
hard reader and student, and his classical 
knowledge is not excelled by that of any of 
the Harvard professors. He is quite a 
pedestrian, an angler, and a worker among 
his flowers, and, though not a rich man, 
has an income sufficient to enable him to 
be independent in authorship.” 





> 


No one can follow the good who does 
not love it; no one can successfully avoid 
evil who does not hate it. The heart will 
overmaster mere resolutions and will be- 
tray one. If a citadel is to be kept it will 
not do to have inside one whose fingers 
are constantly itching to undo the gate and 
let the enemy in. Therefore, “hate the 
evil and love the good.” 
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THE NEZ 


HE Indian troubles in Idaho have de- 

veloped results which are almost par- 
allel to the painful incidents of the Black 
Hills operations a year or so ago. The 
newspapers have given voluminous reports 
of certain operations on the part of the 
American forces against a redoubtable tribe, 
or a part of it, known by the name Nez 
Percés. The leader of the belligerent sav- 
ages, generally known by the name of 
Joseph, has exhibited a wonderful degree of 
skill in avoiding and offsetting the maneu- 
vers of our most experienced officers. In 
the early part of July a conflict occurred 
near the mouth of the Cotton Wood in 


MN > 


MN 


which Captain Joseph, at the head of less 
than a hundred braves, made a determined 
stand against a large force of regular troops, 
and impressed the American officers that 
they had another Captain Jack to deal with. 
A week later the Indians’ camp was de- 
stroyed and the subjects driven across the 
river toward. the mountains. But later, 
after we had been informed that Joseph and 
his band were pent up and disposed to make 
terms, a battle took place, in which the Gov- 
ernment forces were sadly worsted. Terri- 
ble massacres of white settlers near Salmon 
River by these Nez Percés and other serious 
occasions are assigned as the immediate 
causes of the efforts of the Government to 
inflict a thorough castigation on the Indians 
who have been guilty of such outrages. 





PERCES. 


The fact is too much lest sight of in these 
Indian troubles that their rights are disre- 
garded by settlers and frontiersmen ; that 
solemn treaties or promises are neglected or 
ignored by the whites almost as soon as 
made. The Indian leader who has become 
familiar to us is not the real chief of the 
Nez Percés, but a strong, energetic fellow, 
who has gathered a band of warriors. 
They insist that their country has been 
invaded and occupied contrary to every 
principle of justice and law. It is claimed, 
however, on the part of the Government 
that Joseph’s father, in connection with 
other Indian chiefs, released their rights 
upon the lands which are the theater 
of conflict, and that, therefore, his persistent 
occupation of them is against the rightful 
claims of the whites. The field of hostili- 
ties lies west of the Rocky Mountains near 
where the Salmon River joins the Snake. A 
part of it is a high plateau stretching be- 
tween the Bitter Root Mountains and the 
Cascade range, a region in great part a 
desert, and not inviting, one would think, for 
white settlement. . 

The Nez Percés Indians possess features 
of special interest, from the fact that they 
are recognized as superior to most of the 
other Indian tribes of the Pacific coast. The 
name Nez Percés, which signifies pierced 
noses, was given them by the French of 
Canada, probably from an ancient custom 
of piercing or cutting the septum of the 
nose, which they do not now practice. The 
Indians call themselves Numepos, and be- 
long to the Sahaptin family, which in its 
turn is related to the Chinooks, who live in 
their neighborhood. 

The custom of head-flattening has been 
more or less practiced in some of the 
tribes of the Sahaptins as with the Chi- 
nooks. It is said, however, that the 
Sahaptins have not carried the practice 
of compressing the head so far as the 
tribes near the coast, they merely aiming 
to make the forehead more retreating, and 
this with the aquiline nose common to the 
natives gives them occasionally a physiog- 
nomy similar to that represented in the 
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hieroglyphic paintings of Central America. 
(“ Pale’s Ethnology.”’) 

The observer finds that the inland tribes 
west of the Rocky Mountains possess a 
higher order of face than the coast tribes. 
The cheek bones are still high, the forehead 
is rather low, the face long, the eyes black, 
rarely oblique; nose prominent, frequently 
aquiline ; lips thin, the teeth white and reg- 
ular, the general expression of the features 
stern, often melancholy, but not, as a rule, 
harsh or repulsive; and dignified, fine-looking 
men, handsome young women are found 
among them ; the complexion is not darker 
than on the coast, but is more of a copper 
hue; the hair is black, coarse, and worn 
long; the beard is very thin, its growth 
carefully prevented by plucking. Townsend 
in his Narrative states that the Nez Percés 
“ are almost universally fine-looking, robust 
men, with strong aquiline features ; a much 
more cheerful cast of countenance than is 
general among the race of the Sahaptins. 
Some of their women might also be called 
beautiful. None that I have seen are home- 
ly. While the Chinooks are generally of 
low stature, the Nez Percés are generally 
tall, athletic men, bordering on six feet in 
height.” The engraving is a portrait of 
Quak-hum, the real Chief of these people. 

The inland tribes appear to have less 
propensity to adorn themselves with paint- 
ing than the Indians east of the mountains; 
but they not unfrequently mix red clay 
with vermilion, which is applied, as a rule, 
only to the face and hair. In their domestic 
arrangement, the style of dwelling and dress, 
they show decided superiority over both the 
Indians east of the mountains and those of 
the Pacific coast. ' 

Although known as “rovers,” the Nume- 
pos build themselves comfortable log shan- 
ties, and have fenced cornfields. After the 
planting season, they start off with their 
tepes, or skin tents, and lead a roving life 
until winter drives them back into their huts. 

In contrast with the habits of the Chi- 
nooks, the Sahaptin house is kept free from 
vermin and filth. In his allusions to the 
Columbian and other tribes of the far north- 
west, Mr. Bancroft distinguishes between 
flat-heads and Nez Percés as if the latter 





were not to be properly reckoned among 
flat-head tribes. That the Nez Percés have 
lately shown a good degree of military 
ability is only too well known to our regu- 
lars, but authorities are generally agreed in 
ascribing to this tribe peaceful habits. Ross 
in his “Fur Hunters” states that they donot 
follow war as a profession, and can not be 
called a warlike race. They show skill in 
preserving and cooking their food, and 
while most of the Indian tribes surrender to 
the women the duties of digging for roots, 
picking berries, and other labors of the 
household, the Nez Percés men divide, to 
some extent, those labors. It is worth 
mentioning that their marital relations are 
rigid, and immorality, as it prevails to so 
unhappy an extent among the civilized, is 
almost unknown. 

At Fort Wal-lu-la is the station where 
twenty years ago these people defended the 
| Presbyterian missionaries from the attacks 
of other Indians, 





AN IMPROMPTU. 


Ir happened once, in Nature’s wildest nook, 
A little birdling fluttered from its nest 

With thought intent to fly o’er vale and brook, 
And give its love of life a better test. 


It raised its timid wings for higher flight ; 
Then soon a swift, uncertain, canny note 
(That strangely trembled on the breezy height), 
Poured forth from that uncultured little throat. 


The song then floated out and reached the ears 
Of greater birds, who answered, on the wing : 
“ Oh, foolish birdling, hush ; your youthful years 
Should shame your bold attempt to fly and 
sing ” 


It heard, abashed, then looking sadly grave, 
As if its tiny heart were sorely tried, 
One other feeble little note it gave, 
Then slowly fluttered down, and quickly died. 


Oh, blame it not, nor call it foolish thing ; 
Nor say it never should have left the nest. 

God knows why it was led to fly and sing, © 
And He’ll reward it up among the blest. 


BE. MILES. 
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INSTINCT. 


“ Brutes find out where their talents lie; 
A bear will not attempt to fly; 
A founder’d horse will oft debate, 
Before he tries a five-barr’d gate.” 


HERE is, in the instructions we derive 
from examining the three great king- 
doms of Nature, a trilogy which answers 
to the three-fold expression of life, and is 
largely realized when we turn our attention 
to the contemplation of reason, a true idea 
of whose forces is impossible until that in- 
struction be listened to and applied. Mr. 
Griddon, that distinguished writer, gives 
three expressions of life, and, consequently, 
three great classes of vital phenomena. 
Those of the lowest degree of life, or the 
life of inorganic nature, are the domain of 
Chemistry and Physics ; those of the physio- 
logical, or organic expression, constitute the 
Instincts ; those of the spiritual degree, dis- 
close Reason, The first, then, are identi- 
fied with the mineral world; the second 
with plants and animals, including the ma- 
terial body of man, and his temporal and 
terrestrial nature ; the third pertain pecul- 
iarly to himself, since he alone is concerned 
with the immortal and celestial. Each de- 
gree of life prefigures the next above ; 
chemical phenomena prefigure instinct, 
and instinct beautifully prefigures reason ; 
but like minerals, plants, and animals, 
which are their pictures, they are totally, 
absolutely, and persistently distinct, because 
between each there is a barrier of a discreet 
degree. Never, therefore, was there a 
greater mistake than that of Helvetius, 
Condillac, Smillie, and those other distin- 
guished writers who contend that reason is 
no more than the maximum development 
of instinct; in plain English, that reason 
means more instinct and instinct less reason, 
This is virtually to deny that there is any 
difference between man and brute, and thus 
to pronounce them both imperfect. There 
is not the least shadow of doubt but that 
the doctrine arose from the false notion of 
a continuous chain of being. 
The full meaning of instinct is more than 
the performance of certain ingenious works, 
cognizable by our senses. Neither does it 





consist simply in those actions and trains 
of actions to which books on the subject of 
instinct ordinarily confine themselves—such 
as the nest-building of birds, and the hunt- 
ing, by the new-born infant, for the mother's 
breast. For technical purposes, it may be 
policy to so restrict the term ; but, reviewed 
philosophically, instinct is co-ordinate and 
co-extensive ‘with life itself. The actions, 
commonly called instinctive, are exhibitions, 
in a wider form, of the very same formative 
energy which previously molds the various 
organs of the body and maintains them in 
their functional activity. This is strikingly 
illustrated in the constructive instincts, 
such as impel the fabrications of coverings, 
clothing, and dwellings, all of which are a 
kind of ultimated and externalized organiza- 
tion. This instinct of which we speak is 
the general faculty of the entire living fab- 
ric, underlying and determining all activ- 
ities which transpire, either invisibly in the 
organs themselves or as played forth to ob- 
servation ; thus bearing exactly the same re- 
lation to the general structure which the con- 
structive chemical forces bear to the crystal. 

As a final summing up, instinct may be 
defined as the operation of Life ; it matters 
not whether promoting the health, the pres- 
ervation, or the reproduction of an or- 
ganized frame, or any part of such frame, 
and whether animal or vegetable. “ The 
law of instinct,” says the illustrious Mason 
Good, “is the law of living principle ; in- 
stinctive actions are the actions of the liv- 
ing principle, pervading and regulating 
organized matter, as gravitation pervades 
and regulates wzorganized matter, and uni- 
formly operating, by definite means, to the 
general welfare of the human system, or 
the separate organs thereof, advancing 
them to perfection, preserving them in it, 
or laying a foundation for their reproduc- 
tion, as the nature of the case may require. 
Its application is general, and is the same as 
regards plants as animals, and to every part 
of one as to every part of the other, so long 
as such part continues alive.” * 


* See “ Book of Nature,” Vol. II., page 80. 
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Virey uses similar terms: “ Internal im- 
pulses of life constitute acts of instinct in 
plants the same as in animals.” 

We distinguish, therefore, two degrees 
of instinct : First, that of the interior func- 
tions, or of the mechanism or organization ; 
secondly, that of the spontaneous outward 
impulses. Carus, also, when he calls upon 
us to observe how a plant “ through internal 
instinct, and under external relations, un- 
folds itself from an obscure and insignificant 
end.” Dr. Laycock, too, the eminent phys- 
iologist, writes to the same effect when he 
says: “Inherent in the primordial cell of 
every organism, whether it be ‘animal or 
vegetable, and in all the tissues which are 
developed out of it, there is an intelligent 
power or agent, which, acting in all cases 
independently of the conscioisness of the 
organism, and whether the latter be en- 
dowed with consciousness or not, forms 
matter into machines and machinery of the 
most singular complexity, with the most 
exquisite skill, and of wondrous beauty, for 
a fixed, manifest, and predetermined object : 


namely, the preservation and welfare of the 
individual, and the continuance of the spe- 
cies. This gwasé-intelligent agent works 
with an apparently perfect knowledge of 
number, geometry, mathematics, and of the 
properties of matter as known to the human 
intellect under the term ‘natural philosophy ’ 
or physics—that is to say, with a perfect 
knowledge of chemistry, electricity, mag- 
netism, mechanics, hydraulics, optics, acous- 
tics—but as far transcending the limited 
knowledge of the human intellect as the 
structure and adaptations of living organisms 
exceed in beauty and fitness the most finish- 
ed works of man.” 

Between the work of simple vitality, or 
vital power, as it is customary to call it, 
and the externalized operations popularly 
understood by the term “ Instinctive,” there 
is thus no real difference but that of method 
and proximate object. It is the same force 
which first clothes the bird with plumage 
and then impels it to build its nest and line 
it with feathers. 





J. F. ELSOM. 





FACTS AND A REASON.—The newspa- 
pers say: ‘‘In that part of the Black Forest 
belonging to the grand duthy of Baden lies 

. the petty district of Koenigsfeld, containing 
410 inhabitants. During fifty years there 
have been in it no crimes or misdemeanors 
of any sort—neither transgressions of the 
police regulations, nor sheriff’s sales, nor 
illegitimate births, nor divorces, nor law- 
suits of any kind. Moreover, in these last 
fifty years at Kocnigsfeld no one has ever 
got drunk or stretched out a hand to beg.” 

Does not the last sentence account for 
what is stated previously ? 

RELATIVE GROWTH OF BOYS AND 
GIRLS.—The following is a summary of 
results obtained by Dr. H. P. Bowditch, 
who examined 24,500 pupils in the Boston 
schools, public and private: He finds that up 
to the age of eleven or twelve, boys (of sev- 
eral races) are taller and heavier than girls, 
while for the next two or three years the 
tables are turned, the girls nearly complet- 
ing their full growth, and after that the 
boys regain their ascendency; that at 





heights below 58 inches the boys are 
heavier than girls in proportion to their 
stature, while at heights above, the reverse 
is the case ; that the children of American- 
born parents are taller and heavier than 
the children of foreign-born parents; that 
the pupils of American parentage, of cer- 
_ tain private schools, surpass in these par- 
ticulars the public school pupils, as well 
| as English boys of about the same social 
grade. “It will thus be seen,” says Dr. 
Bowditch, “ that the theory of the gradual 
| physical degeneration of the Anglo-Saxon 
race in America derives no support from 
this investigation.” Our friend Dr. Nathan 
Allen’s studies of vital statistics, based on 
the annual reports of births, deaths, and 
marriages in Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, have established the fact that the 
fecundity of American women in these States 
is relatively much less than that of the 
foreign-born women in the same localities, 
We must thank Dr. Bowditch for showing 
that our Anglo-Saxon children are superior 
in quality, though relatively inferior in num- 
bers, to the children born of foreign parents. 
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complete man can be formed. 





TEMPERANCE. 


R. B. FRANKLIN’S definition of tem- 
perance is: “ Drink not to elevation ; 
eat not to dullness.” ‘Properly speaking, 
temperance means moderation, not absti- 
nence. Formerly in respect to alcoholic 
liquors this was considered the true idea of 
temperance. Modern temperance means 
abstinence from alcoholic drinks as a bever- 
age. But there is a class of persons who 
maintain that the old idea of temperance is 
the correct one, and others claim that alcohol 
has no remedial or dietetic properties. 
Which of these have the truth? No two of 
them‘can be true. If one is true, the other 
two are false. They are incompatible with 
each other. 

If the temperate use of alcoholic drinks 
as a beverage is good, then its abuse is no 
argument against its use. If it is an evil as 
a beverage, and a good as a medicine, then 
its use is limited to sick persons. If as a 
beverage and as a medicine it is an evil, 
then all use is abuse. Admitting the 
premises, no one can gainsay the conclusion 
in any one of the above cases. Now let us 
examine these incompatible positions and 
endeavor to ascertain which is the true one. 

I. It has been urged that the moderate 
use of alcohol is “the golden mean be- 
tween the two extremes,” and that the 
niajor part of the intemperance of modern 
times is due to the immoderate use of these 
beverages. It is also said that in former 
times these liquors were of better quality 
than the ones now so generally used, and 
that much of the evil that is attributed to 
the use of these beverages is really due to 
their adulteration and not to the alcohol they 
contain. These arguments are apparently 
plausible. Immoderation is no argument 





against moderation. The ill effects of adul- 
terated articles are not arguments against 
the use of the genuine. But prior to the 
acceptance of this view of the subject as 
conclusive, the primary question should be 
considered and decided. 

This question is: Is alcohol an aliment 
ora poison? If reliance is to be placed on 
the authorities, there is no hope of obtain- 
ing a conclusive decision upon this subject. 
Many high authorities are found on both 
sides of this question. There is some 
weight and force in arguments drawn from 
the opinions of men of distinction, but they 
can never be regarded as conclusive. 

But if we look to Science—the interpreter 
of Nature—there will be no great difficulty 
in obtaining a correct solution of this vexed 
question. Sciqnce teaches, and that truly, 
that plants are the sole producers of nourish- 
ment, and this by the processes of growth 
and development. Alcohol is not produced 
in this way ; hence alcohol is not an aliment. 
Alcohol is a product of decomposition or 
decay, which is not a food-forming, but a 
food-destroying process. 

Again, What are the effects of alcohol 
when taken into the body? Dr. B. W. 
Richardson, a distinguished observer, says : 
“The well-proven fact that alcohol, when 
taken into the body, reduces the animal 
temperature, is full of the most important 
suggestions. It shows that alcohol does 
not in any sense act as a supplier of vital 
heat, as is commonly supposed, and that it 
does not prevent the loss of heat as those 
imagine ‘ who take just a drop to keep out 
the cold.’ It shows, on the contrary, that 
cold and alcoho! in their effects on the body 
run closely together, an opinion most fully 
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confirmed by the experience of those who 
live or travel in cold regions of the earth. 

“On the muscular force the very slightest 
excess of alcoholic influence is injurious. I 
find, by measuring the power of muscle for 
contraction in the natural state and under 
alcohol, that so soon as there is a distinct 
indication of muscular disturbance, there is | 
also indication of muscular failure; and if I 
wished by scientific experiment to spoil for 
work the most perfect specimen of a work- 
ing animal, say a horse, without inflicting 
mechanical injury, I could choose no better 
agent for the purpose of the experiment 
than alcohol. But, alas! the readiness with 
which strong, well-built men slip into gen- 
eral paralysis under the continued influence 
of this false support, attests how unneces- 
sary it were to put a lower animal to the 
proof of an experiment. The experiment 
is a custom and man is the subject.” 

Any substance taken into the primz viz, 
or digestive apparatus, that reduces the ani- 
mal temperature and produces muscular 
failure, as has been well-proven that alcohol 
does, is surely not beneficial, but only injuri- 
ous to the healthy organism in which it is 
introduced. Truly, poisons are those ma- 
terials that are rejected from the vital 
domain, and foods are those substances 
_ that are usable in the construction and re- 
plenishment of the bodily organs. Alcohol 
is a non-usable thing, as has been proven ; 
a substance which the living system is 
obliged to resist and expel. The depression, 
want of muscular power, and disordered 
condition of the living system, as results of 
the use of alcohol, are the signs of over- 
worked organs engaged in the disposition 
of this poison. 

Dr. Markham, of the British Medical 
Fournal, says: “ None of it (alcohol) so far 
as we know, is assimilated or serves the 
purposes of nutrition. It is therefore not 
food in the eye of science,” 

According to my judgment the above 
facts conclusively prove that alcohol is 
neither an aliment nor a wholesome drink, 
and that its relation to animated life is an 
abnormal one. Hence moderation in that 
which is injyrious, fer se, is not good, but is 





an evil. With this view of the subject 


there can be no utility in the temperate or 
moderate use of alcoholic beverages. It is 
all evil; the good consists in abstinence. 
Instead of temperance societies let us have 
abstinence societies. 

II. The modern view of temperance in- 
dorses alcoholic medication. This brings 
us to the consideration of the subject of 
stimulation. Most medical authors and 
teachers define stimulation to be an exalt- 
ation of organic action; an elevation of the 
powers of the economy to the normal 
standard. Stimulants do surely produce an 
exaltation of vital action; and also an ele- 
vation or augmentation of the action of the 
organs of the economy ; but how such ex- 
altation and elevation tend to establish a 
normal condition of things, is not so easy 
to perceive. If life is a forced state, as was 
claimed by Dr. Brown long ago, then this 
view is correct. But no one in these days 
claims or believes life to be a forced state. 
It is a conditional state dependen: upon 
fixed relations or laws. This definition is 
too apparent to need any illustration or 
demonstration. All stimulation is a goad- 
ing or whipping of the vital organs into 
action. Alcohol is a poison—a non-usable 
thing. Hence vital action produced by 
alcohol is one of resistance. 

It is asserted that alcohol is an antidote 
to the poison in the system in typhoid and 
typhus fevers. Surely no one knows the 
exact character of “ typhoid” poison as it 
is called, therefore upon what grounds is its 
use predicated? It is merely tentative or 
experimental. There is ample testimony 
that has been given to the public by honest 
and candid observers that favors the non- 
utility of alcohol as an antidote or in any 
form as an adjuvant in the treatment of 
said maladies. Several physicians have told 
me that their typhoid patients did better 
without these stimulants. I recall several 
cases that came under my own observation 
that were treated without alcohol in any 
form, and their recovery was not followed 
by any of the sequels that so generally 
follow this disorder, while some others in 
the same vicinity who were treated in the or- 
dinary way, did not survive and the remnant 
that received like treatment had a linger- 
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ing convalesence. If our view of stimu- 
lation is correct, where is the philosophy 
and reason that indicates the use of alcohol 
in diseased and debilitated conditions of 
body ? 

On this point Dr. B. W. Richardson says: 
“When it is physiologically understood that 
what is called stimulation or excitement is, 
in absolute fact, a relaxation, I had nearly 
said a paralysis of one of the most im- 
portant mechanisms in the animal body, the 
minute resisting, compensating circulation— 
we grasp the error in respect to the action 
of stimulants, in which we have been edu- 
cated, and obtain a clear solution of the 
well-known experience that all excitement, 
all passion, leaves, after its departure, low- 
ness of heart, depression of mind, and sad- 
ness of spirit. 

“It is assumed by most persons that al- 
cohol gives strength, and we hear feeble 
persons saying daily that they are being 
kept up by stimulants. This means actually 
that they are being kept down; but the 
sensation they derive from the immediate 
actiori of the stimulant deceives them and 
leads them to attribute lasting good to what, 
in a large majority of cases, is a persistent 
evil. The evidence is perfect that alcohol 
gives no potential power to brain or muscle. 
During the first stage of its action it may 
enable a wearied or feeble organism to 
do brisk work for a short time ; it may make 
the mind briefly brilliant; it may excite 
muscle to quick action, but it does nothing 
at its own cost, fills up nothing it has de- 
stroyed as it leads to destruction.” 

Dr. Richardson further says : “‘ There are 
times in the life of man when the heart is 
oppressed, when the resistance to its motion 
is excessive, and when blood flows languidly 
to the centers of life, nervous and muscular. 
In these moments alcohol cheers. It lets 
loose the heart from its oppression, it lets 
flow a brisker current of blood into the fail- 
ing organs, it aids nutritive changes, and 
altogether is of temporary service to man. 
So far alcohol is good, and if its use could 
be limited to this action, this one purpose, 
it would be among the most excellent of the 
gifts of nature to mankind.” 

“Consistency, thou art a jewel.” But 





where is the consistency of this writer? 
He favors the use of alcohol for lowness of 
heart, failing action of organs, and depres- 
sion—the very conditions he demonstrated 
that alcohol produces. Can anythinz cure 
or heal that which it causes? Such is the 
philosophy of the Homeopathic sect. Szm- 
tlia similibus curantur. This compromise 
position has the same foundation in science 
as the above medical dictum. 

On this subject Prof. Miller, of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, says: “ Alcohol cures nothing; it 
covers up a great deal.” 

Dr. Guthrie, of the same city, said: “If 
you want to keep a dead man, put him in 
whisky ; if you want to kill a living man, 
put the whisky into him.” 

Dr. Beaumont, of Bradford, England, says: 
“That its (alcohol’s) apparent ‘ support’ 
is nothing more nor less than fever produced 
by the poison, which, instead of sustaining 
the patient, only prostrates him the more.” 

These quotations show that a portion of 
the medical fraternity appreciate this ab- 
surdity of trying to discriminate between al- 
cohol as a beverage and alcohol as a medi- 
cine. In the face of these admissions and 
facts it is reasonable to infer that alcohol is 
not good for the well nor for the sick. Al- 
cohol as an antiseptic and in the chemist’s 
laboratory is gurely a substance of much 
value. Its use is outside of the living 
organism. 

III. Lastly, the ultra or radical view is 
the truly scientific position of alcohol. 

This subject has several legal positions, 
that have their respective supporters as well 
as those we have cursorily considered. 
Much has been said in regard to license and 
prohibition laws. One faction argue that 
prohibition is the proper legal position. 
Another claims that the liquor business 
should be allowed or prohibited in any com- 
munity as the majority of the citizens of said 
community may direct. Still another claims 
that this business should be allowed to exist 
upon the same foundation as any other busi- 
ness, subject to the laws of supply and de- 
mand. 

Now it is not so very difficult to perceive 
which is the proper method of procedure in 
respect to the liquor traffic, from a legal 
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stand-point, so long as we keep in view the 
cardinal principles of our Republic. In our 
government the will of the majority is the 
law. It matters not whether said will is 
true or false in the eye of science, it is the 
law of the land and should be obeyed. 
Any other course of procedure is subversive 
of all law and order so long as the present 
form of government exists. Hence the reg- 
ulation of the liquor trade depends upon 
the will of the people. If they say prohi- 
bition, then prohibition is the law. If they 
say this business may exist, provided it com- 
plies with certain conditions, such is the law. 
There is no other mode of procedure to 
adopt that is compatible with the spirit of 
our institutions and the principles of our 
government, If the lawis on the false side, 
then the majority of the people are in the 
same condition. To change the law we 
must first change the people—the indirect 
makers and direct supporters of the law. 
Old laws remain in force until set aside or 
superseded by new. Truly, the legal posi- 
tion of alcohol depends upon the will of the 
people. If their decision is not in harmony 
with science, it is nevertheless the correct 
legal position of the liquor business. Legis- 
lative enactments have little force or utility 
when they are not supported by the people. 
_ What is generally taught is generally 


practiced ; so, much of what is true or false 
in any age is in a great part a mere matter 
of education, So difficult is it for any one to 
unlearn what they have at one time learned, 
or disbelieve what they at one time believed, 
that few persons depart from the path of 
their training and education. Hence this 
notion that alcohol does not give strength 
and does not support vital heat is so op- 
posed to established usages and in direct 
antagonism with the general habits, cus- 
toms, education, and prejudices of the peo- 
ple, that most persons will demand reasons 
the most profound, and evidences the most 
conclusive before they can be induced to 
renounce the teachings of education and 
the habits of long established customs. 
All that is necessary or is proper to be done 
now is to commend these great truths to 
the thoughts and feelings of our fellow-men 
in such a manner that they will consider 
and understand them and then exemplify 
) them in their lives. 

In view of all the facts in regard to the 
| alcoholic controversy, both scientific and 
| legal, it is evident that the truth in respect 
| to this subject as well as all other subjects, 
| will be discovered and accepted in propor- 
| tion to the degree of the intelligence that 
| humanity attains in any age or period of 
time. JOHN G. STAIR. 
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Si notion of beauty differs under the 
different zones and among different na- 
tions. The European lady pities the Chi- 
nese one for her crippled feet, on which she 
is only able to walk imperfectly; whereas 
the Chinese lady of fashion would be amazed 
at the crippling which our fashionable ladies 
effect by the use of the corsets. On the 
banks of the Ganges one colors the nail of 
the fingers, and a fashion of the Botocudos 
demands the piercing of the lower lip, as we 
pierce the ear-lap. Why should we wonder 
that wild nations consider white teeth ugly, 
and that they therefore stain them brown or 
black so as to harmonize them with the color 
of their body. The Javanese go so far as to 
cut with a file the incisors and eye-teeth of 


their youth of fourteen or sixteen years down 


to the root. Not before this very painful 
operation has been performed in front of the 
assembled family, is the Javanese boy con- 
sidered independent, can appear as witness 
before the court, or make contracts — in 
short, by the loss of his teeth he gains in 
his tribe the citizenship. 

“TI had,” says Dr. Friedman, “a hand- 
some Javanese boy as a servant, who once 
asked me for a few days leave of absence, as 
his teeth had to be filed off. I tried to per- 
suade him to save his very nice and white 
teeth, but in vain; he seemed to rejoice in 
the idea of the operation just as a young 
lady rejoices at the prospect of her first en- 
| tering a salon. A few days afterward he 
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returned disfigured, with great gaps, in- 
flamed gums, and an appearance of age.” 
The teeth among civilized nations are 
esteemed for the aid which they give in 
speaking, in the forming of the face, and in 
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Vertical section of a molar tooth (magnified 5 times); 4, 
the enamel; 4, the toothbone; ¢c, the cement; d, 
opening for the touth germ. 


the mastication of food; but wild and un- 
civilized nations use their teeth like animals, 
as well for weapons as for tools, for defense 
as well as agents for mechanical labor. 
When, therefore, a nation relinquishes their 
brutal uses voluntarily, it steps up to a high- 
er degree of civilization. Perhaps some 
Javanese Moses or Solon, as a wise lawgiver 
introduced the heroic custom to which we 
have referred to civilize his nation ; so, what 
we consider a barbarism may be indeed an 
expedient of civilization. F 
The necessity of any part of our body may 
be measured by the time it takes for devel- 
opment. The more necessary certain limbs 
are for a child’s existence, the quicker they 
grow themselves, . Therefore the brain and 
the spinal marrow rank first of all parts of 
the human and animal body in importance 
of development, just as it is the most impor- 
tant in relation to existence. Next in order 
of development comes the heart. The first 
bone which is formed on the skeleton of the 
child is the lower jaw, because the child 





needs it for suckling as soon as it is born, 
The lower jaw contains almost all the teeth, 
after the birth, which the future man needs, 
In the cavity of the mouth of a full-grown 
man we find thirty-two teeth ; in the upper 
as well as in the lower jaw there are four 
incisors, two corner or canine teeth, and ten 
molar teeth, of which five are on each side. 
The incisors have a wide and chisel-like 
crown; one can easily see that they are for 
the cutting of the food ; their roots are sim- 
ple, of medium size and of the form of a tur- 
nip. The corner or canine teeth have a 
pyramidal crown ; their roots are also sim- 
ple, but much longer than those of the in- 
cisors ; from this fact the superstition origi- 
nated that their roots are in connection 
with the eye, and that all disease of these 
teeth is very dangerous for children. Of 
the molar teeth a distinction is made be- 
tween the first two on each side with two 
roots, and the three behind ones with tri- 
cloven roots. The last molar tooth, which 
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Tooth pouch of the second cutting tooth, d month be- 
fore the birth of the child (magnified t5 times) ; 4, the 
external tooth pouch or sac; 4, the germ for the en- 
amel; ¢c, the already formed enamel ; ¢, the already 
formed toothbone or ivory substance ; ¢, the germ for 
the toothbone. 


usually breaks out about the twentieth year, 
is called the “wisdom” tooth; all molar 
teeth have a broad, stamp-like crown. 

The tooth is composed of different parts. 
If we cut an incisor or molar tooth horizon- 
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tally, we find the following form: a, upper- 
most there is a kind of a capping of a hard 
yellowish white substance—the enamel ; 4, 
the mass of thé tooth, which consists of a 
white silky-looking substance—the real tooth 


Horizontal section of a molar tooth (magnified 5 times); 
a, the enamel ; 4, the toothbone; ¢c, the cement; d, 
the opening for the toorh germ, 


substance, or the ivory ; in its cavity (where- 
in the germ of the tooth is located), and ex- 
ternally thereon, is, ¢, a white transparent 
mass, of a bony-like substance, which is 
called the cement. All these parts have a 
different construction. If we examine the 


enamel through the microscope, we will see 





that it consists of four, five, and six-sided 
long threads; these threads 
are twisted around each other 
in manifold windings, are 
broad, and show besides cross- 
lines. The tooth substance 
consists of thin, but little 
twisted, often straight, run- 
ning tubes, which are round 
and transparent, and have 
in a good light a silky bright- 
ness. But there is a differ- 
ence in its chemical construc- 
tion; the enamel consists of 
88 parts of phosphate of lime, 
8 parts of carbonate of lime, 
and 4 parts of animal sub- 
stance; the tooth substance, 
on the other hand, has 28. 
parts of animal matter, only 64 parts of 
phosphate of lime, and but 5 parts of car- 
bonate of lime. The cement, the bony sub- 
stance of the tooth, has in part a homoge- 
riéous mass, and in part consists of what 
are called bone corpuscles; this substance 
contains the most animal matter, namely, 





42 parts; phosphate of lime, 53 parts ; and 
only 3 parts carbonate of lime. In the in- 
terior of the full-grown tooth lies the re- 
mainder of the former tooth germ, the tooth 
pulp; this is the most sensitive part of the 
tooth. 

Man has at the time of his birth twenty 
rudimentary teeth ; these are called the milk 
teeth, which in course of time are loosened 
and drop out, to make room for the perma- 
nent ones. In the third month of the em- 
bryonic life the tooth germ commences to 
develop itself. In a horizontal section of 
the lower jaw we find small sacs of two or 
three lines measurement only ; these are the 
first rudiments of the future teeth. In the 
fifth month the ossification commences ; and 
if at the time of the birth the jaw be exam- 
ined, the sacs will be found considerably 
enlarged, and divided by partitions, each 
containing two sacs; the upper one forms 
the enamel, and the lower one contains the 
tooth germ, in which the real tooth sub- 
stance is secréted. At the bottom of the 
sac rises the future tooth germ, like a bud ; 
it grows and secretes the tooth substance 
outwardly and toward the top. Above this 
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Upper and lower jaw of a child, showing the relative po- 
sition of first and second teeth. 


lies a second sac ; the little tooth grows into 
this second sac, which forms a kind of a 
cover, and this develops itself as the enamel. 
As the tooth germ with the secreted tooth 
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substance adjoins the enamel, they combine, 
and the tooth presents itself in its first for- 
mation. The tooth germ increases in all di- 
rections, and ossifies on the surface. While 
it secretes bone substance outward, it dimin- 


Below those teeth which first break out are 
yet the germs for the second teeth. The 
lower incisors are the first in breaking out ; 
then follow the upper ones; and then the 
other teeth. The shedding of the milk teeth 
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Toothbone and enamel in their respective ti 
(magnified 350 times); 4, enamel fibers ; 4, tooth tubes 
with many branches. 





ishes continually ; and finally the bone sub- 
stance of the tooth has compressed the tooth 
germ into a very small place; it has out- 
wardly secreted more and more tooth sub- 
stance, and there is finally only a small space 
left for it in the middle. When now the 
tooth is pretty well developed, it gradually 








Fis. 6. 

The tubes of the tooth germ, prepared and isolated by 
application of acids (magnified 350 times); a, piece of 
the wall of the tooth-germ cavity; and 4, the free 
tubes. 

breaks through the jaw. The upper edge 

of the jaw in children is usually covered with 

“tooth flesh.” 

In the lower jaw of the new-born child 
the tooth germs and tooth sacs lie in cavities. 





sets in at the seventh year, and, with the 
exception of the wisdom tooth, generally 
terminates with the fourteenth year. Dur- 
ing this shedding the milk teeth drop out, 
because the germ of the same is pressed 
and absorbed by the advancing second 
tooth. This pressure makes the shedding 
of teeth sometimes painful. 

The incisors need for their perfect devel- 
opment seven years; the eye-teeth eight; 
and the first molars ten; and the second 
molars twelve years. When the milk teetk 
first commence to break through, their pres- 


Surface of the enamel, with the free ends of the enamel 
fibers, so as to show their sexangular sectional plan 
(magnified 350 times). 

sure on the gum causes an inflammatory 

state, therefore more saliva is secreted, and 

the child puts his fingers into the mouth. 

It is too much the practice, especially in 

England, to facilitate the breaking through 

of the teeth by lancing the gum. The old 

custom of giving to teething children hard 
things, as orris (florentina), cocoanut, rubber 
rings, etc., for biting or rubbing the gum, 
is wrong; it may relieve the irritation mo- 
mentarily, afterward the pain increases 
greatly. The natural and most effective 
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Vertical section of an incisor (magnified 15 times) ; 4, 5, ¢,and d, as in Fig. x; the cavity of the tooth quabiies i 
case in advanced age; the masticating surface is also much worn off, the enamel thereupon is gone, 1 greatly diminished, by the growth of the tooth, as is always the 
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help in teething is to assist the organism 
with such material in the food itself which 
the formation of the teeth needs, like car- 
bonate and phosphate of lime. 

The care of the teeth of grown persons 
consists mainly in avoiding ali kinds of inju- 
rious influences, which may be caused by 
temperature, mechanical pressure, or chem- 
ical matters. 

1. In regard to temperature, it is to be 
observed that liquid or hard food should | 
neither be too hot nor too cold; in both 
cases the different substances of the tooth 
are unevenly expanded, because they are of 
uneven density, and the teeth get cracks, 
which can be observed on the incisors of 
ladies very often. These may be caused by 
the careless eating of ice cream. Not less 
injurious is the eating of hot soup or drink- 
ing coffee, hot punch, or still more, the rapid 
‘changing from hot to cold drinks. Any 
quick change from hot to cold, or even be- 
tween the temperature of the body and that 
of the drink, is equally injurious to the stom- 
ach, the cesophagus, especially the larynx, 
and the teeth. For all the three it is poison, 
and the cause of later sickness. All careful 
dentists are unanimous in the opinion that | 
rapid changes of temperature are the most | 
dangerous enemy of the teeth, and Hippoc- 
rates remarked: Frigédum inimicum den- 
tébus (cold is hostile to teeth). It is there- 
fore a very pernicious habit to take after hot | 
tea, coffee, or soup, something cold; more 
dangerous yet is the incautious enjoyment 
of ice cream, of sherbet, etc. 

2. Another disadvantage to the organs of 
mastication proceeds from mechanical in- 
fluences, and indeed just as much from ¢co 
“ittle use. Some persons demand too much 
of their teeth, when, for example, they crack 
the stones of apricots, peaches, cherries, etc., 
with their teeth, or extract corks from bot- 
tles, or in sewing bite the thread off instead 
of using scissors. ; 

As everywhere in physical and mental re- 
spects, the want of sufficient exertion is about 
as pernicious as extravagance. Whoever is 
accustomed to chew only on one side will 
soon have hollow teeth on the other side, 
and lose them prematurely. To spare the 
teeth too much by selecting only very soft 
food, is likewise injurious. 








3. Most dangerous especially are al! kinds 
of acids, because they affect the carbonate 
of lime of the enamel. The bad influence 
of acids is perceptible in summer and fall 
time, when a too free. use of grapes, apples, 
lemons, and berries, may injure the enamel 
of the teeth. 
PRESERVATION, 

How can we preserve now our teeth in a 
healthy state? Certainly not by the use of 
any kind of tooth-powder, which is only good 
for the dentist and the druggist who s°ll 
them, but never for the patient. Likewise 
dangerous are all kinds of alkaline earth, as 
carbonate of magnesia, carbonate of soda, 
carbonate of lime, or chalk. The same is to 
be said in regard to soaps, which will have 
only an effect through their alkaline reaction ; 
they are at the same time disgusting ; who- 
ever has once seen how most of the soaps 
of commerce are manufactured out of old 
rancid fat will never use them any more, if 
he has an idea of cleanliness left. 

Only one kind of liquid is useful to teeth, 
and this is lukewarm water, of the same 
temperature as our body ; one will perceive 
at once the right degree of warmth, as a 
mouthful of it taken will cause neither cold 
nor warm effect. It should never be neg- 
lected to clean out the mouth thoroughly 
after each meal, 

To remove the slime from the teeth, and 
to strengthen the gum, burnt alum may 
be used occasionally with water and a good 
toothbrush. Children ought to be accus- 
tomed from their fourth year to brush their 
teeth daily after each meal with a small 
soft brush, so as to get used to it for their 
lifetime. To clean the teeth with a piece of 
cloth or with a sponge is useless. 

As a resumé of the foregoing, we will 
add: 

1. Avoid every kind of mechanical injury 
that may be done by biting on hard objects, 
as through want of exertion in chewing 
food or by chewing on one side only. 

2. Avoid quick changes of temperature. 

3. Avoid all kinds of chemical substances 
and teeth-destroying acids, as the alkaline 
powders, tooth soaps, and tooth pastes. 

4. Clean the teeth daily and thoroughly in 
the morning and after every meal with luke- 
warm water with a moderately stiff brush. 
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OPPOSED TO FLESH-EATING. 


E find that the discussion of the pro- 
priety Of using flesh as human food 
is growing, and much attention is given it 
in the press at large. Some articles which 
have appeared in The Household recently 
have taken strong ground against the carniv- 
orous habit, and must please the strict hygi- 
enists. One of these articles, by Mr. G. J. 
Colby, we copy in part: 

“ There was no violence in Eden! Grid- 
irons and slaughter-houses were not among 
its furniture! And even after the sad dis- 
obedience and fall of our first parents, when, 
driven out from the beautiful garden, they 
were not allowed to kill and eat the flesh of 
animals, but commanded to till the soil and 
eat the ‘bread’ raised therefrom by their 
own labor. Nor does the history of the race, 
for near two thousand years, give any inti- 
mation that flesh was used for food. But 
it does indicate good health, long life, ro- 
bust sons and fair daughters, as the result 
of proper food. 

“ After the flood, flesh-eating was allowed. 
And, as a natural consequence, the age of 
man reduced to one hundred and twenty 
years. Diseases of various kinds multiplied. 
Doctors of medicine were in demand, but, 
in spite of all they could do, as mankind be- 
came more and more addicted to the savage 
custom of flesh-eating, their average term 
of life grew less, until it was little more than 
twenty years. Then commenced a reform, 
which has, already, doubled the average 
length of human life. And which, if contin- 
ued, may double it again in a few genera- 
tions. 

“The Bible mentions three worlds, as the 
abiding-places of the human race: past, 
present, and future ; the world that was be- 
fore the flood; ‘this present evil world ;’ 
and ‘the world to come.’ All Bible relig- 
ionists will agree that flesh-eating was not 
allowed in the first, and will not be in the 
last; but only exists as one of the bad hab- 
its of this present evil world. 

“We have the record of Bible history as to 
how the first change was effected ; but there 
is such a difference in views as to the man- 
ner of the second change, from the present 





to the world to come, that we are puzzled to 
know just what to expect, or how to inter- 
pret the promises, prophecies, and revela- 
tions, as to the ‘new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness.’ 

‘« But however the change may be accom- 
plished—whether by a sudden transition, at 
the second coming of Christ ; or by reforma- 
tions produced by the universal preaching 
and acceptance of His Gospel ; or by the ab- 
sence of evil when Satan is bound for a 
thousand years ; or by the increase of know]l- 
edge, scientific improvement, and reform— 
it matters little, so long as we are agreed 
that flesh-eating was not allowed in ‘ Para- 
dise Lost,’ and will not be in ‘ Paradise 
Restored.” We can stand with one foot 
upon each of these great truths, while we 
consider the propriety of its use in the pres- 
ent time. 

“ And the fact that it is only allowed ia this 
present evil world, along with other bad 
habits and customs—the use of strong drink, 
slavery, polygamy, etc.—which can only 
claim the negative sanction of Scripture, is 
strong presumptive evidence that it is not a 
good or necessary habit, and gives as good 
a ‘warrant’ for denunciation as we have 
for the other customs, which are now con- 
sidered sinful by most Christian people. 

“ It is no more singular that those who are 
in the habit of eating flesh should think that 
they feel the need of it, than that those in 
the habit of using tobacco, beer, etc., should 
feel such need. Nor is it strange that erro- 
neous opinions should so generally prevail in 
regard to flesh as food. It is the natural 
result of ignorance and want of thought. 
And such opinions will continue to prevail 
so long as people refuse to read, think, and 
talk upon the subject. Many good people 
really think they need flesh food in cold 
weather, to keep them warm. But lean 
meat is one of the poorest of foods for that 
purpose. 

“Dr. Hanaford, in the article on ‘ Spring 
Diseases,” in the May number of Zhe 
Household, names ‘the sweets, the starch 
and the oils,” as the three best classes of 
‘respiratory’ or heat-producing food. And 
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of these, the last, including meat fats, is don- 
demned as the worst. So meat is not need- 
ed for heat. And to suppose it is a good 
food to give strength, support and build up 
the system, is another gross popular error. 
It is both poor and impure in quality, and at 
best but a second-hand article ; having been 
once digested and re-organized in the ani- 
mal body. The natural course of evolution 
brings the dead, inert mineral and gaseous 
matter up through the vegetable to the ani- 
mal organization. Without the vegetable 
the animal could not exist. For the animal 
stomach can not digest, nor the animal or- 
ganization assimilate, dead matter. Every- 
thing must first be digested and organized 
in the vegetable. Then the animal can take 
it, redigest and re-organize it into the ani- 
mal form. 

“ And now we come to the most important 
fact in the evolution of matter. It has 
reached its highest point of organization. 
Having been twice digested and twice organ- 
ized in a living form, it can go no higher! 
But immediately it begins to disorganize and 
go bick to its original condition of dead mat- 
ter. This process is constantly going on in the 
animal body ; and while one system of tubes 





is carrying the food throughout the body, to 
build up and organize flesh, another system 
is employed in carrying out the disorgan- 
ized, broken-down, dead matter. And as 
this last system of tubes must reach and 
permeate every part of the body, and be al- 
ways more or less filled with dead matter, 
it follows that flesh meat must always con- 
tain more or less of such impure matter, 
which can not be again used in building up 
the body, and when taken as food can only 
serve to load the blood with impurities, and 
clog the depurating tubes. 

“It is not therefore proper or fit that mat- 
ter should thus pass more than once through 
the animal organization. And when it does, 
there must of necessity be more or less 
trouble caused by it. I think nearly all dis- 
eases that mankind are afflicted with, have 
been produced by this pernicious, unnatural 
habit of flesh-eating—using the same food 
over and over until a large part is disorgan- 
ized, and the whole saturated with dead mat- 
ter and infected with disease. Once is 
enough! When the animal dies, let its flesh: 
go back through ‘the cleansing processes of 
nature, and come up again in its pure form 
as a vegetable before we use it as food.” 





THE DISEASES OF GREAT MEN. 


OME of the most illustrious men and 
women have been the victims of mala- 
dies of the nervous system. In almost every 
treatise on epilepsy, Cesar, Mahomet, Pe- 
trarch, Napoleon, and Byron are mentioned 
as having been subject to this disease. It has 
been supposed by some that “the thorn in 
the flesh” of Apostle Paul was his liability 
to epileptic attacks. Henry IV. of England, 
after some time of ill health, became subject 
to dreadful fits, which would cause him to 
fall down apparently dead. These were un- 
doubtedly epileptic in character. On the 20th 
of March, 1413, while he was at church, he 
was seized with a fit and soon expired, be- 
ing at the time forty-seven years old. 
Charles H. of England, in the midst of a 
life of vicious indulgence, was attacked by 
apoplexy, and died after a few days’ illness, 
on the 6th of February, 1685, in the fifty- 





fifth year of his life. Leonard Euler, while 
playing with one of his grandchildren, at the 
tea-table, was seized with an apoplectic fit, 
and died in a few hours, at the age of seven- 
ty-six. Among the apoplectics we have 
such notable characters as Dickens, Thack- 
eray,and Napoleon I. Sir Charles Bell died 
on June 12, 1842, of angina pectoris, He 
awakened with a frightful spasm of angina, 
asked to be supported, and immediately ex- 
pired. 

History furnishes abundant evidence of the 
frequency of affections of the mind among 
the magnates. Bishop Warburton, John 
George Zimmerman, Dr. Johnson, James 
V. of Scotland, King Henry of England, 
Queen Elizabeth, Frederick H. of Prus- 
sia, were all the victims of melancholia; 
Queen Francisca of Portugal, George III. of 
England, Tasso, Pascal, William Collier, 
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Cowper, Charles XII., and Dr. Johnson 
were subject to attacks of insanity; Victor 
Amadeus I. of Sardinia was a victim of 
kleptomania, Of the three disputed dis- 
coverers of modern anesthesia, Wells died 
of insanity, Morton from a stroke of apo- 
plexy, while Jackson is hopelessly insane. 
Dr. Adam Clarke died of cholera; Oliver 
Cromwell, of ague; Robert Duke, of star- 
vation ; Sir Humphrey Davy, as a result of 
injuries to an elbow ; Alexander the Great, 
of malarial fever ; Augustus II., of grangrene 
of an old wound; Camillus, of the plague; 
Chaucer, of old age; Queen Mary, of small- 
pox; John Racine, of abscess of the liver; 
Dr. Wm. Hunter was subject to gout, but 
during one of these attacks he was paralyzed 
and shortly died; Napoleon III. died of em- 
bolism; Prince William, of England, and 
Shelley were both drowned ; Thomas Chat- 
terton and the wife of Shelley committed sui- 
cide; Lord Byron fell a victim of remittent 
fever; John Keats, Edward IL., and Lennec 
were destroyed by phthisis pulmonalis. 
Professor Dunglison perished from disease 
of the heart; John Locke was a sufferer 
with asthma; Burns shortened his days by 
his excesses ; Southey was demented ; Jeremy 
Taylor died of some fever; John Bunyan 
died in 1688, in London, it is said, in conse- 





quence of a cold caught in a journey under- 
taken by him in inclement weather, with the 
object of reconciling a father and son. 
Thomas Otway, perhaps, choked. “His 
death has been frequently cited as a striking 
instance of the miseries of a literary career. 
It is related that, when almost starving, the 
poet received a guinea from a friend, on 
which he rushed off to a baker shop, bought 
a roll, and was choked while ravenously 
swallowing the first mouthful.” Louisa, 
daughter of George II., when Queen of Den- 
mark, died of an operation for hernia, at the 
early age of twenty-six. Queen Caroline, 
her mother, also died of hernia, after an 
operation by the celebrated Ranby; and 
Caroline of Brunswick, wife of George 
IV., fell a victim to strangulated umbilical 
hernia. In regard to Washington, the 
weight of authority is in favor of the 
view that the cause of his death was 
cedema of the glottis rather than croup, 
as is so often stated —Medical and Surg- 
tcal Reporter. 

In scanning the above the reader conver- 
sant with the principles of hygiene and 
physiology can infer the occasions for many 
of the diseases mentioned, as they arose 
mainly from ignorance or disregard of the 
laws of health. 
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In our Line—Intelligent Planning—Canning Fruits— 
Young Housekeeper—No Allowance for Sickness— 
“Carrying Stock”—Nature’s Cleaning Up—Watch 
your Grains—How to Think in Time—True Time- 
Saver—Noiseless Housekeeping—The Cooking Econ- 
omy of Thought—Economize Wisely. 

AM aware that this is a very learned 

expression, or that it is used to express 
some wonderful processes or conditions of 
nature which the learned alone are supposed 
to be able to appreciate. I will hasten, then, 
to announce that I do not propose to go 
into any abstruse and learned investigations, 
though I would be glad enough to be able 
to do so, I doubt not my usual readers 
would take great delight in pursuing the 
demonstrations that nothing in nature is 
lost ; that light may be converted into heat, 
and heat into motion; that the very food 
which is grown so lavishly for the use of the 





animal world, if not used in due time is 
taken to pieces and its elements are distrib- 
uted in the best shape and placed where 
they will be taken up and incorporated in 
another year’s growth of food, thus keeping 
up a continually recurring supply of food in 
its best and freshest condition, with the least 
possible waste of materials in its manufac- 
ture. Many charming illustrations of the 
perfection of Nature’s housekeeping in this 
little world of ours would prove both pleas- 
ant and profitable subjects of thought to us 
housekeepers on a smaller scale ; but for the 
present we propose to apply what we do 
know to the economy of forces directly 


IN OUR LINE. 


I suppose it would surprise you a little if I 
should say that the most economical among 
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us are exceedingly extravagant, especially 
since we all believe that women are, both 


by disposition and practice, far more eco- 
nomical than men. But it is because I be- 
lieve this that I address to the women espe- 
cially, as being the best able to reduce them 
to practice, some stray thoughts and sug- 
gestions that have long been running in my 
head, and though they may not all be new or 
fresh to any one, they may still start some 
poor tired lady into helpful lines of thought. 
And both as specimen and illustration, I 
may at this period of the ingathering of the 
food products of another season suggest the 
desirability of 
INTELLIGENT PLANNING 


of living for the coming year. If you live in 
the country (which is the normal place for 
man to live), there are certain supplies which 
you must lay in during the season of their 
abundance. As it is not necessary under 
ordinary circumstances for you to lay up all 
you can get, nor perhaps all you have more 
than your present wants demand, you are 
called on to decide how much you will need 


before the commencement of another period 
of supply, that you may put what you need 
in good keeping condition and dispose of 


the surplus. This work you have already 
commenced by 


CANNING OR DRYING 


such fruits as have already had their day 
for this year, such as strawberries, cherries, 
currants, raspberries, whortleberries, plums, 
and perhaps peaches and tomatoes, not for- 
getting some pie-plant, both for drying and 
canning. The quantities of these which you 
have put up has depended, first, on your 
supply; second, on your tastes or prefer- 
ences for the various kinds; but controlljng 
both has been the probability of demand. 
You have some idea what will be the size 
of the family for which you will be called 
upon to provide, how many visitors you will 
have, and what you can afford to put upon 
the table. If you area 
YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER, 

and not accustomed to make such estimates, 
you may help your judgment somewhat in 
this way: You will have this year an abun- 
dance of apples that will last until when ?— 





the first of June ; plenty of Northern Spy, but 
no Russet; not so great a variety of apples 
as usual of those kinds that will keep after 
January; a fair supply of sweet apples; 
grapes and pears that will keep until the 
holidays ; squashes and pumpkins abundant. 

Very well; then we will say no canned 
fruit is to be used until the first of Decem- 
ber; not more than one can per week dur- 
ing that month, and as many more for the 
holidays, which makes eight in all. We 
have allowed none for Thanksgiving, taking 
it for granted you will be at home on that 
occasion. If your holidays should also be 
spent at home, you can find some poor fam- 
ily whom you can make glad with the fruit 
you do not need to use. During January 
allow three cans per week, and, as in Feb- 
ruary and March, you will draw largely on 
your dried fruit, perhaps the same allow- 
ance in cans will be satisfactory ; in April 
and May and until the middle of June, four 
cans per week. Thus we have 40 cans + 
36 + 8 = 84 in all. 

Then there will be a period after straw- 
berries during which you will need more 
canned fruit, as we raise no cherries here, 
and the currant worm has swept off our 
currants; you will probably néed the re- 
maining sixteen to round up the hundred 
with the year. Ihave made no allowance for 
visitors, taking it for granted that you will be 
absent from home enough to balance that. 
If not, you can make your own estimate, 
according to the circumstances. Now you 
can make up your hundred from the supply 
yet on hand—peaches, crab-apples, toma- 
toes, pears, and grapes, especially grapes. 
You will find canned grapes not only an 
agreeable fruit for common use, but very ac- 
ceptable to sick neighbors. You remind 
me that I have made 

NO ALLOWANCE FOR SICKNESS. 
Why should 1? Would you have me delib- 
erately plan for such a sad wasting of life- 
forces as will oblige you to give up all work 
and care and thought and lie prostrate and 
helpless for a greater or less length of time, 
in order to recover your exhausted vitality ? 
I would far sooner plan for such a conserva- 
tion of life-forces as would prevent any such 
result. Prevention is better than cure. But 
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you insist that sickness will come, and we 
should be prepared for it. 

I am not certain that it willcome. I have 
not so learned life. But if you or your hus- 
band belong to a family with vitality so ex- 
hausted that you can not escape frequent 
prostrating illnesses, you should, of course, 
prepare for them whatever is necessary. But 
what should that be? Not jellies nor 
preserves nor sweet pickles, nor any other 
such nonsense. My observation about sick 
people is that while they do not usually eat 
nearly so much of anything as when well 
(and very properly too), yet what they do 
eat should be of the very best and most 
easily digested. Plain canned fruit of any 
kind is much better for them than that 
which is saturated with sugar. Few things 
relish so charmingly as canned Isabella or 
Concord grapes, raspberries, whortleberries, 
or strawberries, and the juices of any of 
these canned fruits put into water make a 
refreshing drink for the feverish and the 
convalescent. 

If, however, you will make extra provision 
of these things, I consent (supposing I have 
anything to say about the matter), with the 
proviso that if you do not need them your- 
selves for sickness, you will give them to 
some of your less sensible neighbors. 

You reply, perchance, that you can keep 
them over another year. But I object to 
making any provision of canned or dried 
fruits to keep over. It is 


“CARRYING STOCK” 


that you would have better sold out. It is 
an investment of fruits and cans which pays 
you nothing, and is eontinually deteriorat- 
ing. It would be much better if you 
should use your cans twice. You would 
then reap a double benefit from them, where, 
in the other case, you reap none. 

Besides, it is better for the cans. If tin 
cans are used, the sooner they are emptied 
the better, for the acid is continually work- 
ing on the tin, and still more on the solder, 
which is partly lead, and for this reason it is 
best never to purchase tomatoes of a pre- 
vious season’s canning, Glass is so much 
more convenient and so cheap, that tin is 
now seldom used in the family; but the 
covers of glass cans are corroded by the 





long action of the acid. Sometimes the 
corrosion fastens the cover to the can and 
ruins the rubber, if not the can; but this 
seldom happens, excepting with those cans 
which stand from year to year. So you not 
only get no return for the use of the cans 
when you keep them over summer, but the 
cans are injured much more than when they 
are emptied and cleaned. 

In the case of dried fruit, the risk is still 
greater, unless it has been scalded and put 
away in cans, and then the labor and ex- 
pense are to be put into the account. So 
we always take with grains of allowance the 
evidences of thrift afforded by the keeping 
of fruit from year to year. It is a sort of 
fighting against nature that does not pay. 
It should be our duty to work with nature, 
intelligently, and not to fight her. We 
might, indeed, take many gvod lessons from 


NATURE'S CLEANING UP, 


if we were at all attuned to her common- 
sense way of doing things. Look at her 
management about the dried fruits and 
grains. When the warm weather comes 
and new fruits and grains are well advanced, 
she sends swarms of insects to devour the 
old supply. For our own good we ought to 
Iet it go, because she is abundantly provid- 
ing a fresher and a better. By the time 
August has come around, with its abun- 
dance of fruits and vegetables and green 
corn—so abundant, indeed, that we almost 
forget to watch the meal and the flour-bar- 
rels; it seems almost impossible to keep 
them sweet ; and what the insects have been 
kept out of, spoils and sours by the damp, 
close, hot weather. You ask in distress 
what you can do. We say, 


WATCH YOUR GRAINS 


beforehand. Kindly accept the plans of 
nature, and lay in your stock with reference 
to this closing up. In July put what little 
you have left into closely-covered pails and 
jars, and sift it or examine it effectually be- 
fore using it. Clean out your meal-bins 
and flour-barrels and have them ready for a 
new supply in September, or, better still, if 
you can wait till October. Use up the little 
parcels of hominy and rice and barley and 
samp and crackers and dried sweet corn, or, 
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if you can not use them all, give them dway 
beforehand, while they are sweet and good. 

Perhaps you complain that this requires a 
great deal of care and forethought. Well, 
is forethought more difficult or exhausting 
than afterthought when matters can not be 
helped ; when you have them all to dispose 
of just the same, only you do not now know 
what to do with them; with the reflection 
that you have lost so much and the store- 
room and the bins’ must be cleaned out 
when they are all alive with repulsive things ? 
If you do not know 


HOW TO THINK IN TIME, 


begin as early as June, to prevent the loss 
of these things, to make memoranda in a 
little book, with a pencil attached, and kept 
in the store-room, after this fashion : 
Under the head of “ nearly out,” write: 


Rice—order 3 pounds. 
Zante Currants—1¢ pounds. 
Hominy—s pounds, 


Under the head of “surplus,” put an es- 
timate of what may be given away, thus: 


to pounds rye meal. 
7 “ oatmeal. 
Package of sweet corn, 


leaving a good margin on some things to 
serve in case of emergency. Of course, 
these figures are only for small families, but 
the same plan is quite as suitable for large 
families, the time, for commencing these 
memoranda depending on the frequency 


with which supplies are ordered. In any 
case, it is well to have your stores so ar- 
ranged that you can tell, at a glance, about 
how much you have on hand, and rather 
than burden your memory with it, if it is a 
burden, use the memorandum-book freely. 
There is no economy in taxing your brain 
to carry what paper can carry just as well. 

I am well aware that there is a certain 
large class of housekeepers who will think 
this method altogether too much trouble. 
To be always looking after things they think 
costs more than it comes to, They “get 
what they think is necessary,” and then if it 
spoils they can throw it away. 

But the point is, that it zs sure to spoil, 
sooner or later, and we should recognize 
‘that fact with all kinds of supplies. We do 





not purchase a bushel of tomatoes when we 
know that we shall not be able to use up one- 
half of them before they spoil; and it is 
quite as absurd and rather more costly to 
purchase flour, grains, and dried fruits in the 
same style. Sometimes this waste is due to 
a disposition inclined to hoarding. Many, 
many times I have seen delicious fruits put 
away until they were half decayed and their 
delicacy entirely gone. The vitalizing prop- 
ertjes of many kinds of fresh fruits rapidly 
disappear, and the best way to hoard them 
is to eat them when at their best, and tax 
your judgment to enable you to do so. 
There are many, too, who will say that they 
have too much to do, they can not always 
be thinking about such matters, but this 
plan is the 
TRUE TIME-SAVER, 


When you have looked out for these 
things in this methodical and reliable man- 
ner, you are at rest about them, and ready, 
with a free mind, for something else. You 
save yourself the weariness and the vexation 
of loss, which are a much greater tax than the 
requisite forethought. Besides, it helps you 
to acquire a sort of strength which naturally 
flows from being master of the situation and 
which, on the other hand, is very seriously 
broken down by the reflection that you 
ought to perfgrm such and such duties 
which you are perpetually leaving undone. 
The same principle applies to many other 
departments of housekeeping, such as 
cleaning your bed-rooms and cellars at the 
proper time, and also to your wardrobe in 
putting away your furs, and putting in the 
famous “stitch in time.” This sort of 
promptness and looking ahead is the foun- 
dation of thrift. It is true that this famous 
quality is very often consorted with anxious 
care, and it brings up the vision of worn- 
out mothers sinking into premature graves, 
or of bustling, busy women who are always 
turning things upside down with their rum- 
maging and house-cleaning, or following the 
men about with mop and pail, to clean up 
any chance-mark their boots may leave on 
the immaculate floor; but neither of these 
women are our models. In fact, we are dis- 
closing to you the great secret of the ef- 
fective 
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NOISELESS HOUSEKEEPING, ‘with soups and meats and vegetables and 
about which we see so many mysterious ' entreés and pies and puddings is a big un- 
hints nowadays, where everything is done | ‘ertaking, and it can not be prepared easily 
by magic, no one knows how or when, and | without help. The economy of forces here 
yet well done. No doubt a good deal that | Must come in with a reduction in the num- 


is written under this head is nonsense. 
The fact is that with all the “modern im- 
provements,” a great deal of our housework 
still requires time and hard labor; but it 
does make a world of difference how you 
take it, whether you let it drive you, or you 
do the driving yourself. All your work 
should be more or less definitely planned 
beforehand, for a week or amonth. And if 
you bring in some one of these active duties 
for every morning, you will soon dispose of 
them. Say if you have washing for Mon- 
day and ironing for Tuesday of every week, 
and thus have only Wednesday and Thurs- 
day for extra jobs, let the examination of 
the dried fruits be on Wednesday, and the 
putting away your furs on Thursday of one 
week, your examination of the meal-room 
and of the cellar for the next week, and 
have it all in your memorandum-book and 
understood beforehand so that there shall 
be no delay in getting about it in good sea- 
son. I know some housekeepers would have 
all these extra jobs going on some one day, 
but that sort of thing does not belong to the 
noiseless, delightful housekeeping. Such a 
woman makes grand discomforts for others, 
and probably makes herself sick besides. 
But if you take some of the hard work for 
every day, and some of the rest also, then 
you keep regular habits, you get your hard 
work done with comparative ease, and you 
have time for other pursuits. This is no 
unimportant part of the economy of forces 
in a busy woman’s life. Very likely, how- 
ever, you have more than your match with 


THE COOKING. 


‘There are many other women in the same 
predicament. They get themselves all 
heated up and overdone every day with the 
preparation of the dinner, and they can not, 
for the life of them, understand the wonder- 
ful stones of ladies preparing elegant din- 
ners and then presenting themselves, all 
cool and smiling, at the table to serve them. 
To tell the truth, an ordinary big dinner, 


| ber of the dishes by substituting a delicate 
| simplicity of preparation for the complicated 
| sauces, soups, and gravies ; by having those 
| dishes which are served harmonize so per- 
fectly that all shall seem necessary, and, 
therefore, none of them be sent away un- 
touched, and especially in serving fresh 
fruits and nuts at the dessert, instead of 
puddings, pies, tea, and cakes. 

The very profusion of our markets seems 
to confuse our housekeepers, and they think 
the table niggardly unless all the vegetables 
in the market are put on at once. Variety 
is very agreeable, but it is far more highly 
appreciated if we can have it at different 
meals. If a vegetable is well prepared and 
we relish it, we would prefer to be helped to 
it a second time, but usually there is so 
little of it remaining we must take another 
dish. And it costs you twice the trouble to 
prepare the two that it would to furnish a 
sufficiency of the first, and you have prepared 
neither of them so weil as you would either 
alone. Another point is, if you have one 
dish that requires much labor in the prepa- 
ration, let the others be especially simple. 
Keep this in view in planning your dinners. 
Here, too, you will find it a great help to 
know what you have in store and its condi- 
tion. If you plan for a tomato pilau and 
find your rice out or wormy, your plan for 
a harmonious dinner is spoiled; you must 
get up something else in a hurry, and the 
annoyance coming just when you are hard 
at work in the heat, is far more of a tax 
than it would have been to make a study of 
the situation beforehand. 

Perhaps you will smile at my persistence 
in that matter, but, really, if you were to 
tell the truth, I suspect you would say that 
you find it one of the most difficult of all 
things to be always thinking about these 
matters. But there is the point, or rather, 
there are two points. In the first place, I do 
not wish you to be always thinking about 
them. I wish you to think once, or maybe 
twice, effectively, and then putting them out 
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of your thoughts, be ready to think about Have you no problems to study out? Is 
there nothing you wish toknow? No mat- 
_ ter if you have not had much “ book learn- 


something else. The real difficulty lies in 
your lack of 


ECONOMY OF THOUGHT. 


Your ability to think and plan is your 
greatest gift in the line of effective work; 
it is your reason, the thing that distinguishes 


| continue to let your thoughts run away with 
| you, you will never rise above your present 


ing,” it is not the amount that is poured into 
your head that will make you wise, it is the 
right use of what you do know. If you 


you from the brutes. You would think it | level. 
one of the greatest calamities to lose your | How can you help it? Begin when you 


reasoning powers, and yet you deliberately 
sacrifice their use during a great share of 
your waking hours. Your work is, in no 
small degree, of such a nature that you 
might be pursuing it and still permit your 
thoughts to be pursuing a profitable train of 
reasoning, of study, or planning. But do you 
ever look after them to see what they are 
doing? Very likely, you can not even tell 
what you were thinking about while you 
were preparing breakfast this morning. 
You were certainly not planning your work 
for the day, for after breakfast you loitered 
about for an hour, gossipping with your 
neighbor a part of the time, and your morn- 
ing’s work, which might have been done by 
nine o’clock, was not done yet at ten, and 
then you found out that you had let the fire 
go down without canning the remainder of 
that ha!f-bushel of tomatoes that will spoil 
before you can use them up. Now, I can 
tell you where your thoughts were. They 
were running over the incidents of that 
story you read last evening. “ Literary,” 
you say? Nota bit of it. To what pur- 
pose were you thinking about that story? 
None at all. Your thoughts were quite 
wandering and aimless, and during the re- 
mainder of the morning you were with 
equal aimlessness giving up your thoughts 
to your neighbor’s gossip about the accident 
down at the village. Studying about how 
you could help the sufferers? No, only just 
saying to yourself, “It is a pity for A and 
it serves B just right, and I wonder how C 
will take it.”” Now that you have sat down 
to your sewing, you are doing no better. 
And you are the one that has no ¢zme to 
think about so many things! You are 
throwing away the most precious thing in 
your possession. ‘As a man thinketh, so 
is he,” and it is no less true of a woman. 


are alone and quiet, with your work plain 
and well planned out, and set yourself to 
study on some topic to think about, and mas- 
ter it. It may be something you have been 
reading about, and it may help you to have 
the book before you to refer to or to memo- 
rize. You will have much difficulty at first 
in thus controlling your thoughts, but if you 
stick to it you will succeed and it will be one 
of the greatest acquisitions of your life. 
You will be mistress of ‘‘the situation” in 
hundreds of cases by virtue of your ability 
to think, when, without it, you will be the 
slave. If you forget, and your thoughts 
run away from you, bring them back as you 
would for any other purpose, even “tie a 
string around your finger.” This system- 
atic method of doing things which I have 





been recommending will be a’ very great 
help to you. Further, 


ECONOMIZE WISELY. 


Do not build a fire that will cost five cents 
|in order to can tomatoes that are worth 
| only six, for your time is worth something. 
| Do not spend half an hour looking over the 
vines for half a pint of peas. Do not turn 
over a scrap of linen twenty times in order 
to save in cutting what is not worth two 
cents. The difference between the rich and 
the poor in this country lies much more in 
saving and planning than in earning, but it 
is not of the kind that “ skins a flint to save 
a sixpence.” That cultivates narrowness 
of soul instead of the economy that saves 
for the sake of giving more freely. Do not 
economize time from reading to put it into 
tucks and ruffles. Do not strain- your eyes 
to economize lamplight. Learn to choose 
the things that economize force, and then 


lay out your force so that it will generate 
more force. This is the true economy of 





forces. JULIA COLMAN. 
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CHILDREN’S LEGS--HOW THEY SHOULD BE DRESSED. 


| bs was with deep regret that we read in 

that excellent paper, The Rurai New 
Yorker, of the 18th of August last, an arti- 
cle on the subject of the dressing of chil- 
dren’s legs, and what is worse, that a phy- 
sician should have written the article, which 
is as follows : 

“The question of short socks instead of 
stockings for children is,” says a physician, 
“TI am glad to see, being noticed; and I 
trust the result will be that the custom of 
confining children’s limbs in hot, and espe- 
cially in dark-colored stockings, will, at 
least in summer, give way before the pretty 
fashion—now almost universal in France, 
Italy, Belgium, and Holland—of keeping 
boys and girls, especially the latter, in socks. 
As a medical man I am convinced that, 
provided a child is healthy, and otherwise 
warmly and suitably clad, it is all the better 
at any time of the year for having its limbs 
exposed. In summer there is no doubt 


about it. There is no finer health-giving 


agent than fresh, warm air and bright sun- 
shine. Children can not have too much of 
either. Their limbs ought to be bathed in 
both. Those who see our little people 
wading on the sea-shore, delighting to pad- 
dle for hours in the waves, their scanty 
clothing tucked up charmingly, know that 
children are never so happy as when their 
arms and legs are bare and free.” 

The Doctor tells us that in France, Italy, 
Belgium, and Holland it is the almost uni- 
versal method of dressing the limbs of chil- 
dren (we suppose he means legs, although 
the arms, a physician ought to know, are 
just as properly called limbs as the legs 
are) in very light stockings or socks, thereby 
leaving the limbs bare. Now, in a climate 
like the United States and Canada, where 
we have six feet of snow and the thermom- 
eter at from zero to thirty degrees below, it 
is a cruelty to adopt fashions, originating in 
sunny France, in this cold climate. Our 
idea is that the limbs should be dressed 
more warmly in cool weather than other 
parts of the system; but the Doctor wants 
the children otherwise warmly clad, and let 
the legs go naked at any time of the year. 





We have seen hundreds of children with 
fur caps, fur tippets, muffs, heavy cloaks 
trimmed with fur, with any quantity of flan- 
nel around the body, but the legs covered 
with thin cotton stockings and a slipper on 
the foot, rendering it almost impossible for 
the blood to go to the feet and back again. 
Is it any wonder that children have conges- 
tion of the brain, trouble with the lungs; 
that they die of brain fever, that they are 
precocious, all head and no body? If the 
article in question had been inserted as 
coming from a layman, we could have borne 
the infliction; but coming from a physician, 
and uttering it as his deliberate opinion, it 
is thoroughly shameful. Probably that doc- 
tor drinks whiskey, smokes ten cigars a day, 
with numerous hygienic abuses. Fashion- 
mongers and uninformed mothers, who 
doubly dress the bodies of their children 
and do not half dress the legs and feet, may 
circulate the article and read it with avidity. 
We expect to see it copied widely. We 
sometimes think that error flies a thousand 
times faster than truth, and that the human 
race seems to take delight in spreading 
falsehood. But we snub the doctor, who- 
ever he may be, and trust that no sensible 
people will ever employ him as a medical 
adviser. 

In summer-time, we would dress children 
lightly and loosely; but whenever it be- 
comes cool, the legs should have warmer 
covering than the body, and the back should 
be dressed more warmly than the front. 
People take cold a thousand times by hav- 
ing thin, light covering on the back, while 
the clothing in front is heavily wadded, and 
of many thicknesses. Men wear woolen 
vests with a thin, muslin back; they wear 
plaited, double shirt fronts, with one thick- 
ness on the back; the dress-coat is wadded 
and buckrammed in front and lap and 
buttoned, but the back is the single thick 
ness of the cloth; the over-coat is heavily 
made in front, and sometimes that may be 
wadded across the back, but it is safe to say 
that people are dressed four times more 
warmly in front than they are in the back. 
Those who have any trouble with their 
lungs should remember that they take cold 


through the spinal region more readily than 
through the front of the chest. 
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RECORD OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. 


The Range of the Microscope.— 
Although Helmholtz and other mathemati- 
cians of the first order who have applied their 
methods of analysis to the subject, have 
alleged that the limit of visibility with the 
microscope has been reached, later investi- 
gations disprove them. The limit of visibil- 
ity has been named as the 180,oooth of an 
inch because of the assumed insufficiency of 
the light to define smalles objects. But this 
view is not wholly accepted by microscop- 
ists. The Rev. Wm. H. Dallinger has made 
experiments which point to a very different 
conclusion. He employs a new method of 
practical. observation specially adapted to 
testing this question, and has constructed 
lenses which carry the limits of distinct visi- 
bility far beyond the boundary above desig- 
nated. Much smaller objects are thus re- 
vealed than the theory referred to would 
indicate as capable of being seen. Further- 
more, Mr. Dallinger does not believe that the 
limit of division and visibility by instrument- 
al means has been reached yet. 


The Divisibility of Gold, — Mr. 
A. E. Outerbridge, Jr., of the Philadelphia 
Assay Office, has recently given a notable 
example of the divisibility of gold by ex- 
hibiting before the Franklin Institute some 
thin films ot gold obtained by electric de- 
position upon copper, and afterward de- 
tached. These pieces of gold-leaf were 
translucent, and gave a green color to trans- 
mitted light. Mr. Outerbridge has thus pro- 
duced films of gold so thin than one grain of 
the metal would cover nearly four square 
feet. This is 10,000 times thinner than ordi- 
nary writing-paper; and 2,798,000 of such 
films together would only make one inch. 


Growth of Coral.—A Melbourne jour- 
nal describes a remarkable piece of coral 
taken from the submarine cable near Port 
Darwin. It is of the ordinary species, abont 
five inches in height, six inches in diameter at 
the top. and about two inches at the base. 
It is perfectly formed, and the base bears the 
distinct impress of the cable and a few fibers 
of the coil rope used as a sheath for the tele- 
graphic wire still adhering to it. As the cable 
has been laid only four years, it is evident 
that this specimen must have grown to its 
present hetght in that time, which seems to 
prove that the growth of coral is much more 
rapid than has been supposed. 


An old Roman Calendar.—In dig- 
ging near Ceri, Rome, there has been dis- 
covered a superb marble fragment of an 
ancient Roman calendar, containing the sec- 
ond half of the first five months of the year. 
Besides the usual indications of days, feasts, 
and the different games, there is a list of the 
principal solemnities ; some of these last are 
quite new ; others confirm conjectures which 
have been made by learned men on less cer- 





tain indications. The most recent date which 
can be read is that of the dedication of the 
Altar of Peace by Augustus, in the 745th year 
of Rome. 


Prof. Tyndall on Spontaneous 
Generation.—Prof. Tyndall, at the close 
of a recent address, said: “From the be- 
ginning to the end of the inquiry there is 
not, as you have seen, a shadow of evidence 
in favor of the doctrine of spontaneous gen- 
eration. There is, on the contrary, overwhelm- 
ing evidence against it; but do not carry 
away with you the notion, sometimes errone- 
ously ascribed to me, that I deem spontaneous 
generation impossible, or that I wish to limit 
the power of matter in relation to life. 
Possibility is one thing and proof is another; 
and when in our day | seek for experimental 
evidence of the transformation of the non- 
living into the living, I am led inexorably to 
the conclusion that no such evidence exists, 
and that in the lowest as in the highest of 
organized creatures the method of nature is 
that life shall be the issue of antecedent 
life.” —Labor News. 


New Telescopes. --Messrs. Clark & 
Son, of Cambridge, Mass., are making a 
telescope fifteen feet long with an object 
glass of eleven inches in diameter, for the 
Government Observatory at Lisbon, Portugal, 
to cost $6,000, and be used for photographing 
the sun. Princeton College is to have a 
$4,000 one made with a nine-inch glass for 
astronomical excursions, and talks of getting 
a much larger one. The Clarks are also to 
make a gigantic one for Yale College, but it 
will take several years’ work and cost $50,000, 
the flint for the object glass, which has already 
been bought in France, costing $6,000, 

Conjunction of Mars and Saturn, 
—At a late meeting of the London Astro- 
nomical Society, Professor Marth exhibited 
some diagrams of the triple conjunction of 
Mars and Saturn, between July and Novem- 
ber of this year. The dates of the three con- 
junctions are: July 27, 5.15 P.M.; August 
26, 4.19 A.M., and November 4, 12.8 AM., 
all New York time. The last of these occur- 
rences will be the most interesting, from the 
remarkably close approach of the two 
planets, the distance between them being 
only eleven minutes of arc, or about one- 
third the diameter of the moon. Saturn, the 
greater Infortune, and Mars the lesser In- 
fortune, of the old astrological systems, may 
now be found in the south-east. 


About Metails.—Of the fifty known met- 
als, vanadium is reckoned the most costly, 
and iron the cheapest, though really the most 
valuable of all. As estimated by commer- 
cial prices current, a pound of vanadium costs 
more than two hundred tons of pig iron. 
There are nineteen metals more costly than 
gold, though many of them are rare and prac- 
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tically valueless as far as applied to any prac- 
tical use in their metallic state. 

None of the metals are poisonous by them- 
selves, probably because they are insoluble 
in their metallic condition. When metallic 
compounds are decomposed by electrolysis 
the metals are always attracted to the nega- 
tive poles, and hence they are called electro- 
positive. 

The Great Coal Fields of Ohio.— 
A district of one hundred miles square, in- 
cluding the counties of Athens, Perry, and 
Hocking, is the future coal field of this 
nation. It is to be the “ Black Country” of 
the United States, as the noted district in 
Staffordshire is the “Black Country” of 





Great Britain. In fifty years it will probably 
equal Staffordshire or any district in the 
world. This district has twenty-two feet of 
solid coal in five seams. The great vein 
(properly “bed”) is in places twelve feet 
thick, and nowhere less than six feet. _Min- 
gled among the coal] beds are inexhaustible 
beds of iron. The thickest is five feet deep 
at the outcrop ; the thinnest, in places, sinks 
to six inches. But the thickness of neither 
seam is quite persistent ; there are “ waves ” 
from time to time, which narrow the seam. 
The coal, on the contrary, may be said to run 
from hill to hill with perfect uniformity. 
Limestone is also present in any desired 
quantity —Nelsonville (O.) Gazette. 





AGRICULTURAL HINTS. 


[The mind is the man. Farming, in the highest sense, is not simply doing the hard work necessary. This can be 
done by muscle when directed by brains. The true farmer is he who can plan, direct, and control skillfully.] 





As this department is one which should contain the 
most recent gleanings of wisdom and experience, ur 
veaders and friends in the rural districts are invit- 
ed to send us any items of value to agriculturists in 

neral,and which should have a wide circulation. 

ue credit will,in every case, be given to the con~ 
tributor. 





Better Times for the Farmer.— 
The American farmer certainly needs encour- 
agement, the encouragement of a better 
market, and a better financial system than 
the bankers and brokers, assisted by govern- 
ment, have given him. 7he Agriculturist 
thinks that he will have his chance soon, viz: 
“The experience of the past few years goes 
to show, that there will be no danger of 
‘over-production’ in the future. We need 
not fear to raise as large crops as we can. 
The foreign market is large and steady, and 
will need all we can produce in the way of 
grains, meats, provisions, and dairy produce, 
to supply it. The low prices of the past few 

ears have brought this about, and therefore 

ve not been by any means an unmitigated 
evil. While we have been depressed and 
troubled by a reduced income from our 
farms, which has sorely embarrassed those 
who have been in debt, this has been the 
means of stimulating farmers generally to 
do better by their farms than they had for. 
merly done. In no previous period has stock 
been so much improved as during the few 
years just past, and we have, in consequence, 
found a market in England for meat, which 
has saved our home market from demorali 
zation. Atno time before the present has 
there been so much of artificial fertilizing, 
and never before so anxious inquiry about 
the possibility of enlarging the crops, and 
using the most effective economy in farming 
operations. In the meantime thousands of 
persons are ehtering into agriculture and 
other industries ; the wave of western emigra- 
tion has broken upon a shore where the land, 








although valuable for pasture, is not arable, 
and it now flows back again upon the neg- 
lected lands of the East, which are being 
restored again to their former fruitfulness by 
means of most skillful operation. There is 
now a closing up of scattered ranks, and the 
farming interest is becoming consolidated. 
As population may increase, during the next 
twenty-five years, to double its present limit, 
and we have a hundred million mouths to 
feed in our own country alone, all the re- 
sources and skill of the farmer will be taxed 
to meet the demand for his products. The 
value of farms can hardly fail to increase 
year by year, on these accounts, and it will be 
to the farmer's interest to see that he neglects 
no means of making his more valuable 
property pay a higher interest than now. 
This can only tbe done by making it more 
productive.” 


Material of Farm Buildings.—.- 
The excellence of farm buildings does not 
consist so much in the materials of which they 
are built asin the use made of those mate- 
rials. Useful buildings may be made of logs 
or prairie sods, or poles and coarse hay ; and 
these, by skillful arrangement, may be made 
to serve as useful a purpose as dressed lum- 
ber and paint, or pressed brick. The main 
points are warmth, dryness, and ventilation ; 
for food is wasted when an animal shivers in 
its stable, or when its health is injured by 
damp, filth, or bad air. A farmer who is 
thoughtful about such small things as this 
(although this is more important than it ap- 
pears) may be taken to be a careful. thrifty 
man, who, by and by. will be able to build a 
barn with all the improvements, and to build 
it properly too. The old proverb, “ Take 
care of the small things and the large ones 
will take care of themselves,” is applicable 
to matters about farms and barn-yards 
especially. When the small things are well 
watched large ones are not forgotten. 
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Care of Harness.—The practice of 
washing harness with warm water and soap 
is very damaging unless a coat of oil is ap- 
plied immediately after. No harness is ever 
so soiled thata damp sponge will not remove 
the dirt; yet, even when the sponge is ap- 
plied, it is important to apply a slight coat 
of oil by the use of a second sponge. All 
varnishes, and all blacking that contains the 

roperties of varnish, should be avoided. 

hen a harness loses its luster and turns 
brown it should be given a new coat of grain 
black ; first wash the grain surface thorough- 
ly with potash water to kill the grease, and 
after the application of the grain black, ap- 
ply oil and tallow to the surface. This will 
fasten the color and make the leather flex- 
ible. Neatsfoot oil only should be used on 
harness, and no more should be applied to 
the leather than it will readily absorb. A 
superabundance works out to the surface in 
hot weather, catching dirt, and in a short 
time looking very mean.—American Stock 
Fournal. 


New Farms.—lIt is said that nineteen 
thousand five hundred new farms were started 
in the new States and Territories last year. 
This simply means that just the amount of 
labor and capital required to do this was 
drawn from other localities nearer markets, 
and where both could have been employed 
doubtless to better advantage. All the old 
States have a great deal of unoccupied or 
unimproved land, which may be obtained 
cheaply. It has been a matter of wonder to 
us that enterprising men would leave the 
facilities and opportunities of settled districts 
for the rudeness and emptiness of far-off 
regions. 


Potatoes.—The best fertilizer for pota- 
toes, so says a good practical farmer, is pre- 
pared after the following formula: Mix 
thoroughly one bushel of salt, two bushels 
plaster of Paris, four bushels air-slaked 
lime, and eight bushels of good wood ashes ; 
add to this as much, in bulk, of clear sand 
or loam, and put a large handful in each hill. 
This quantity is sufficient for an acre. It is 
cheap, and easy to procure a supply ; and the 
quality of the potatoes and abundant yieid 
will satisfy any one who tries it. Besides, the 
articles are all good, and much needed by 
most of our soil —Vermont Farmer. 


Horses’ Sore Breasts.—An exchange 
remarking on the chafing of the breast of 
ehorses, says: “ The common practice of using 
pads of sheepskin under the collar is objec- 
tionable, especially in warm weather, because 
they accumulate lreat and make the breast 
tender. A better way is to take a piece of 
thick and smooth leather, cut it out just the 
size of the collar, or a little wider, and let it 
lie flat on the neck and shoulders of the horse. 
This will be still and smooth on the horse's 
neck, while the collar itself moves about, 
and so it will prevent chafing. 
to this let the breasts of working horses be 
washed off every night with clean water.” 


Greasing Axles.—On the authority of 
the Carriage Monthly, more injury is done to 
carriages and wagons by greasing too much 
than the reverse. Tallow is the best lubri- 
cant for wood axles, and castor oil for iron. 
Lard and common grease are apt to penetrate 
the hub, and work their way out around the 
tenons of the spokes and spoil the wheel. 
For common wood axles, just enough grease 
should be applied to the spindle to give ita 

.light coating. To oil an iron axle, first wipe 
clean with a cloth wet with turpentine, and 
then apply a few drops of castor oil near the 
shoulder and end. One teaspoonful is enough 
for the four wheels. Carriages are some- 
times oiled so much that their appearance is 
spoiled by having the grease spattered upon 
their varnished surfaces. When they are 
washed in that condition, the grease is sure 
to be transferred to the chamois from the 
wheel, and from thence to the panels. 


The American Builder, in reply to 
an inquiry, says: “If your closets are damp 
and engender a mold which incases not only 
boots and shoes, but also other articles of 
wearing apparel, obtain half a peck of- un- 
slaked lime, and put it in a shallow dish in 
the closet, and it will absorb the dampness. 
When it becomes dry it should be renewed. 
A damp house, however, is a potent agent in 
producing diphtheria, neuralgia. and bron- 
chial troubles, and no time should be lost in 
making the cellar damp-proof with cement, 
and the drainage from gutters and roofs 
should be attended to forthwith. Cases of 
this kind are frequent causes of disease and 
death in families where there is no good 
reason for such existing. 


Watering Piaces for Stock along 
Shallow Streams.—A correspondent of 
the Ohio Farmer, Mr. L. D. Snook, suggests 
the following: At the point where the fence 
crosses the stream excavate a place in the 
bed of the stream sufficient to hold two or 
three barrels of water ; when finished, drive 
in the ground a few feet apart and two feet 
from the fence, two posts or stakes, and leave 
them projecting eighieen inches. Upon the 
outside of these firmly nail three wide boards 
or two narrow ones. A watering place is 
also easily made for the accommodation of 
stock on the opposite side of the fence ; or 
should the most desirable point for watering 
be away from the fence, then four stakes are 
driven in the ground at the point desired, 
and boards nailed on its side, forming a box 
with open top and bottom. 

This plan prevents hogs from wallowing 
in the stream at the watering point, and 
horses that are in the habit of pawing in the 
mud and water can not muddy the drinking 
water for other stock. 


Figs in the South.—A correspondent, 





In addition | 


Mr. O. Taylor, of Mt. Pleasant, Ala., writes: 
| “Figs in Florida do not growas figs in Smyrna, 
according to a writer in the PHRENOLOGICAL. 
| They fruit to perfection here without the aid 
| of man to fertilize them, and I do not believe 
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that the fig ever has the male and female on 
different trees. The blossoms are inside the 
figs, and all I ever saw are perfect. I have 
ten varieties at present on my place. The 
seed of foreign figs grows easily here, but no 
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such figs as your writer from Smyrna speaks 
of ever grew from such seed, according to 
my knowledge ; and as to an overdose caus- 
ing the crop to fail, that is almost too big a 
dose for a pomologist.” 
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TO MEET THE PUBLIC NEED. 
S lew aim which the publishers of the 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL have kept | 
constantly in view, is to meet the popular 
want of instruction concerning the human 
mind and body. 





In the prosecution of this 
aim we have sought to adapt the form and | 
character of our magazine to the taste and | 
capacity of the masses, those who need most | 
the instruction which relates to the care of 
the health and mental improvement. It is 
clear that popularity and cheapness are coér- 
dinate in literature ; that high-priced books 
and periodicals do not find their way easily 
into the homes of those who are dependent 
upon the results of their daily labor for daily 
food. 

To the mechanic and to the small farmer, 
with families surrounding them whose mis- 
cellaneous wants appear numberless, three 
or four dollars seems a large sum to be 
given for a magazine; and however much 
the reading matter thus procured in month- 
ly installments may be prized, when the time 


approaches for the payment of the annual 
subscription, the amount required assumes 
proportions so great as to keep almost out 
of view the sense of benefit. In times espe- 


cially when work is scarce and wages low, 


| as at present, many an honest heart is 


pained by the conviction that the necessities 
of the household require the money which 
would otherwise be gladly sent for the old 
favorite, and the thought comes: “ If it were 
a dollar less, I would have it again and try. 
to make ends meet.” 

Several of our old subscribers have ex- 
pressed views in keeping with this, and the 
contemplated reduction in price, which the 
reader will find more particularly noted in 
the publishers’ department, is as much for 
the purpose of responding to such appeals 
as for promoting the dissemination of sci- 
entific truth. 

When the price was advanced to three 
dollars, seven or eight years ago, all depart- 
ments of industry were active, labor com- 
manded very high rates of wages, and the 
masses had more money in their possessior 
than ever before in the history of our Re- 
public. In fine, three dollars then was 
much more easily obtained by the working- 
man, and by the merchant, than to-day 
With such increase in price there was no 
falling off in readers; on the contrary, our 


| books show an increase until the excessive - 


prosperity of the country began to indicate 
a change, or rather to declare its want of a 
solid substratum. In reply to several in- 
quiries, we will state that the scientific de- 
partments of the PHRENOLOGICAL will be 
maintained at the present standard, if not 
improved, and whatever change may be 
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made in accordance with the reduction in | probably has more adherents than it had 


price, will affect mainly the miscellaneous 
reading. In biography we shall continue 
to be as full as at present, and contemplate 
no abatement of illustrated matter. 

In times of depression, when vast num- 
bers lack employment, and the general tone 
of the community shows a moral slackness, 
a natural resultant of industrial inactivity, 
it is most important that the literature of 
the people should be healthful in tone and 
supply wise counsel. If the people are then 
cheered and instructed, the day of better 
things will be hastened, and the community 
will be enabled to render its prosperity sure 
and enduring. 

It is with an earnest desire to promote 
the movement toward an improved order 
of social and industrial affairs that the pub- 
lishers have decided to reduce the price of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL, and to adapt it to 
the pecuniary status of the average citizen. 





> 


IS PHRENOLOGY WANING? 


CORRESPONDENT says: “I am often 

asked the question, How is it that there 

is not the same interest in Phrenology that 
there was some years ago?” 

Answer ; In the first place, it is not true, 
though to the casual observer it may seem 
so. When Phrenology was introduced it 
awakened the spirit of curiosity and aston- 
ishment, and also the spirit of opposition 
It was the last new thing. 
Everybody must have his say about it. 

Some five-and-twenty years ago the sub- 
ject of Spiritualism was projected upon the 
public attention, and it was talked about; 
it was railed at; people would run here and 
there to see about it; men took sides for 
and against it. To-day there is not a great 
deal of that noise, but the subject itself 


and ridicule. 





ten years ago. 

We remember when the religious denom- 
inations called Baptists and Methodists 
were trying to gain a foothold in Western 
New England. There was but one denom- 
ination, the Congregationalist; and they 
looked upon all these new-comers as inter- 
lopers, and there was a general current of 
opposition to them, and any man or woman 
who would undertake to worship with ei:her 
of those denominations was argued with or 
ridiculed, and mourned over or opposed. 
They could not get a public building to 
preach in, but had to worship in farmers’ 
kitchens, barns, and forests. In those same 
old towns to-day the sp're of the Baptist 
church has as tall a vane and as sonorous a 
bell as any of the others; the Methodist 
church stands erect amidst the elms and 
maples, and does not blush in the presence 
of the Congregational church ; the respect- 
able and wealthy people are about equally 
divided among the three denominations ; 
and nobody to-day seems to think that 
to be a Baptist or a Methodist is to be 
an outsider. Consequently there is no 
noise made about it. Are Methodism and 
Baptism dying out in New England because 
there is no quarreling any longer about 
them ?—no fuss, no noise, no confusion ? 

If a fountain should burst out in a hilly 
country it would go roaring, dashing, surg- 
ing toward the valley. It would be turbid ; 
it would be filled with brush and trash and 
floating débris of every sort. The stream 
would seem to quarrel with every hillock, 
bush, and tree. Go there ten years after- 
ward and follow the stream through the 
valley toward the sea, and it would be found 
that the stream which once made such a 
disturbance had found a channel ; had worn 
for itself a pathway; the water is clear; it 
runs deep and smooth; fish have found 
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their way up into it and rejoice in its cool 
deep places. The man who saw the foun- 
tain burst on the hilltop and listened to the 
rush, the roar and strife, would look in vain 
for his noisy brook and wonder if it was all 
dried up. 

There are ten believers in Phrenology to- 
day where there was one thirty-five years 
ago. There is not such a strife to discuss 
the question. Men have it as a settled be- 
lief. They have seen its fruits and know 
them to be good. They are training their 
children by its light. Those who are now 
the teachers and firm friends of Phrenology, 
whose libraries are filled with its literature, 
and whose heads are rich with its ideas 
of self-improvement and internal mental 
growth, do not remember how their grand- 
fathers quarreled over Phrenology and op- 
posed it and laughed about it. There is a 
large representation in this generation of 
men who never had any skepticism on the 
subject of Phrenology. They accept its 
truths as they do the multiplication table, 
and have an idea that there are about as 
few mistakes made in the application of 
Phrenology as there are in the use of the 
multiplication table. Not a few people 
make some mistakes in figuring, and of 
course phrenologists are equally liable to 
make mistakes, though their principles and 
philosophy are sound. 





> 


CO-OPERATION--FINANCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL. 

b tpeey was excellent advice which Sena- 

tor Conkling gave in his short speech 
on the occasion of his return to Utica, from 
a European tour. He sketched the condi- 
tion of the working classes of England and 
France, and indicated the great superiority 
of American work-people in point of rights, 
privileges, and wages, and deprecated the 





“ madness ” which had precipitated the out- 
rages in connection with the recent railway 


strike. The Senator remarked, in this con- 


nection : 


“We are all workingmen in America. 
No class has a monopoly of the right to call 
itself the working class here. I have al- 
ways worked, and always been compelled 
to work, and my sympathies are all with 
honest labor. I believe in its dignity and in 
all its rights. But, when the tidings of the 
strike reached me in Paris, under my eyes 
was a spectacle which seemed to heighten 
the madness of what men in America were 
doing. The Government of France was 
borrowing money, and on the curbstone in 
the street, sat men all night to get each his 
turn in the morning to invest in the loan. 
They were workmen who, living as work- 
men do not and need not live here, and 
working for wages which American work- 
men would scorn, had, by hook or by crook, 
saved fifty francs each. Fifty francs make 
ten American dollars, and these all-night 
watchmen were there to buy a ten-dollar 
bond, on which they were to get four per 
cent. interest. There sat the workingman 
of France amid the luxury of the more for- 
tunate, contented with what fate had sent 
him. Can it be that liberty and prosperity 
have spoiled any portion of the American 
people until they can not endure their share 
in a season of common adversity ?”’ 


This short extract contains many lessons 
for our study. The contrast which French 
industry presents with American is amazing. 
France, although impoverished by war and 
trade stagnation and the constant prey of 
political convulsion, yet finds in her popula- 
tion an unceasing devotion and an untiring 
energy. She wants money and invites the 
masses to contribute toward filling her 
treasury, and they respond with enthusiasm. 
Let our financial authorities take a hint or 
two with regard to interesting the public at 
large in the fiscal matters of the nation, and 
not entrust important loans entirely to 
wealthy syndicates whose policy seems to 
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be that of extending only to the ri¢h, and 
well-tc-do the privilege of participation in 
them, while the men and women whose 
strong hands and ready hearts minister to 
all that is fundamental in the substantial 
prosperity of the country are excluded. 
Their few dollars each are beneath notice. 
Ten-dollar bonds would be too “small po- 
tatoes” for our high officials to handle ! 

Another very important lesson is that of 
the frugality of the foreign workman which 
enables him to meet and bear successfully 
the commercial crises which have so fre- 
quently marked the history of France in the 
past decade. The American workman has 
exhibited an unwilling spirit in adapting 
himself to the social and commercial changes 
which have been going on since the close 
of the late civil war. To be sure, all classes 
have sought to maintain the current of af- 
fairs at the high-tide which characterized 
the period of stimulation and inflation, not- 
withstanding the fact of its insubstantial 
and impracticable nature stared them in the 
face. The flavor or prestige of prosperity, 
however fictitious it might be, was too 
agreeable to be relinquished without a strug- 
gle. Even wise men turned their eyes from 
the condition which they knew was near 
and inevitable, and only when it had entered 
their counting-rooms and invaded their 
homes did they settle down grimly to a 
reckoning. 

The many strikes, which have character- 
ized all departments of labor since the com- 
mencement of reaction, have shown the 
hostility of the working people to contrac- 
tion in the measure of wages in spite of the 
obvious lack of demand for the products of 
The flush of industrial activity dur- 
ing the civil war and immediately succeed- 
ing it, awakened the American mechanic to 
a sense of the importance of his relation to 
the prosperity of society such as he had 


labor. 





never before experienced, and the extraor- 
dinary wages paid for his services enabled 
him to command educational and social ad- 
vantages such as he had never before known. 
It is not at all strange, then, that the intel- 
ligent and skilled artisan should be reluctant 
to return to old conditions, or that the igno- 
rant workman should obstinately refuse his 
co-operation in the measures of re-adjust- 
ment, 

But they forget, and it must be said that 
all classes appear to forget, that human hap- 
piness does not depend upon wealth as 
measured by dollars, but upon altruistic 
sympathy and frank co-operation. What- 
ever might be the times, “hard ” or “ good,” 
if men and women, high and low, rich and 
poor, should regard each other with kind- 
ness, and candidly co-operate in the work 
of the factory, the store, the farm, each per- 
forming with honest readiness the part fall- 
ing to him or her, there would be no occa- 
sion or room for strikes; a moral tone of 
such high character would grow out of this 
happy relation that the discontent and covet- 
ousness which engender industrial strifes 
would find ne toleration in the community. 





PHYSIOGNOMY TO ORDER. 


OTWITHSTANDING the testimony 
bequeathed to us by Homer, The- 
ophrastus, Ecclesiastes, Plato, Aristotle, 
Aquinas, Lavater, Shakespeare, and a hun- 
dred others, to the effect that “a man is 
known by his countenance,” it has become 
one of the provinces of modern art and sci- 
ence to manufacture or mold a feature 
somewhat in accordance with one’s esthetic 
longing. Are there not skillful surgeons 
who hold themselves in readiness to furnish 
a lip or nose to them who lack a complete 
suit of facial elements? Do not these pro- 
fessors of osteoplasty cover up disfigure- 
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ments occasioned by wounds or disease 
with a deft manipulation which is scarcely 
short of the marvelous? Surely the golden 
age of physical symmetry and beauty is 
dawning. 

But it is not essential that one having a 
nose set a little awry or inclined to deviate 
from a right line, and point either heaven- 
ward or earthward, should apply to the 
skilled osteoplaticist, whose charge gravi- 
tates upward in a manner rarely proportion- 
ed to the size of his patient’s wallet ; he can 
operate upon himself. A certain Monsieur 


- Ross, of High Holburn, London, offers for 


his consideration, and for a consideration 
doubtless regarded as more substantial, a 
machine which Monsieur Ross avers, when 
“applied to the nose for an hour daily, so 
directs the soft cartilage of which the mem- 
ber consists, that an ill-formed nose is quick- 
ly shaped to perfection.” 

Ho, all ye crooked-nosed, behold your 
benefactor! Embrace this opportunity and 
be no longer subject to criticism, snubbing, 
ridicule, or reflection on account of your 
nose. Ye unfortunate, who carry one of 
the bottle order, whose varying tints of red 
are so conspicuous and embarrassing, retire 
from public notice for awhile and wear the 
wonderful machine in some sequestered 
nook and come forth reformed as regards 
your nose, and astonish your acquaintances 
by the adoption of an elegant Grecian pro- 
boscis in place of the disagreeable, swollen, 
red thing of the past. 

Ye who possess an unseemly hump mid- 
way on the line of your nasal feature, put 
on the machine and try its virtue as a lev- 
eller, and be happy, as you find the hump 
taken down, in the reflection that while your 
friend of the “bottle” is indebted to the 
same kind apparatus for gaining a better 
reputation among his friends, your charac- 
ter for dominant mulishness has undergone 





a material reduction, and society regards 
you with a more lenient eye than before. 





- 


BRIGHAM YOUNG. 


HE death of Brigham Young, on the 
29th of August last, in his seventy- 
seventh year, will probably hasten the crisis 
toward which Mormon affairs have been 
working for some years. The Mormon sys- 
tem has owed its perpetuity and strength 
in the main to this man’s extraordinary abil- 
ity as a governor in matters civil and re- 
ligious. In fact, from the time of his acces- 
sion to the Presidency of the Mormon com- 
munity, in 1847, to his death, he held the 
fortunes of his fellow religionaries in his 
hand, and in spite of the encroachments of 
other colonists and other religious societies, 
and notwithstanding the unfavorable atti- 
tude of the United States Government, he 
maintained the social and religious individ- 
uality of the Mormon community substan- 
tially unimpaired. He was a natural leader 
and organizer—a nation builder. Had he es- 
tablished his people in a country where they 
could have acquired the position of a sepa- 
rate, independent State, he would probably 
have founded a vigorous little nation. In 
his personal habits he was frugal and simple. 
He excelled as a judge of human nature and 
in the power of control. An unlearned man, 
yet he was able to build up a great, enter- 
prising, and prosperous community, and to 
keep it always subordinate to his will. Take 
him all and all, Brigham Young was the 
most remarkable man of the century. 
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THE NEZ PERCES STRUGGLE. 


> eer everlasting Indian question is press- 

ed painfully upon our consideration 
with the news of every encounter between 
the Government forces and the wild moun- 
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taineers; and the recent battle in which 
Colonel Gibbon was the commander, and 
in which twenty-five of his force were kill- 
ed, and forty-five wounded, without any ad- 
vantageous result, most earnestly bids us 
pause and think of thesituation. For what 
purpose is all this waste of life? Far off in 
those mountains, brave men are led to be 
slaughtered by Indians, whose cunning and 
desperation render them most formidable 
foes. Is not this policy of chastising the 
savages a most costly one ? . 

Mr. J. W. Nesmith, at one time Superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs, says of these 
people: 

“They are the finest specimens of the 
aboriginal race upon this continent, and 
have been friendly to the whites from the 
time Lewis and Clark visited them up to the 
inauguration of the present outbreak. 
From a kind, docile, friendly people, the 
mismanagement, frauds, and downright rob- 
bery perpetrated by the general Government 
and some of its rascally representatives, 
have driven them to take up arms, and con- 
verted them into a fierce, dangerous, and 
relentless enemy.” 


The thirst for gold, which has ever been 
a dominant cause of strife and bloodshed in 
nations and families, has brought about the 
present conflict, and from all appearances 
ere it is ended there will be many houses of 
mourning in the land. 

We have been told by eminent Western 
missionaries, and by men who have lived 
among the Indians for years, that they have 
not committed outrages on white settlers 
until driven to extremity by encroachments 
upon their rights, and that in the case of 
the Nez Percés the Government is responsi- 
ble for arousing their savage instincts by 
pursuing an unjust and vicious policy in 
dealing with them. 


OCTOBER CLASS, 1877. 


N the sixth day of the current month 
the Autumn Session of the American 
Institute of Phrenology will be opened. 
The prospects for a large class are good, 
still there will be room for any who may de- 
cide, even at this late day, to become mem- 
bers. The reduction of the price of tuition 
to seventy-five dollars, thus leaving the stu- 
dent twenty-five dollars, which will nearly 
cover the cost of board for the term, acts 
as an inducement to attend the Institute 
this year. 

Students who graduate this fall will be 
able to enter the field, so as to reap the ben- 
efits of the best of the lecturing season- 
Those who contemplate entering at this 
term, should endeavor to be present on the 
day of opening. Circulars giving full par- 
ticulars of the course sent by first mail, on 
application to S. R. WELLS & CO., 737 
Broadway, N. Y. 





Atvin Apams.— Among the notable 
men who have lately died is Mr. Alvin 
Adams, the founder of “Adams’ Express.” 
The enterprise and success of Mr. Adams 
were most remarkable. In 1840 he was 
not worth a dollar, but by skillful business 
management he became immensely rich. 
When he first began to carry parcels and 
letters between Boston and New York there 
was no railroad, and upon the completion 
of the New York and New Haven Railroad, 
he formed a partnership, and contracted to 
pay the railway $1,700 a month for the 
privilege of carrying small packages by their 
road. The next step was to carry freight, 
and then followed the establishment of 
agencies and the extension of the business 
over nearly the whole ccuntry. His hospi- 
tality was generous, and his splendid home 
at Watertown, Mass., was almost a public 





resort. 
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[In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of i to cor d and to the general reader. 


si 


Contributions for “ What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication. } 





Es Our Eorrespondents, 


UESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one Lone 
tion at a time, and that ci ‘shall exp must be pro- 

unded, if a correspondent shall dn ang us to give 
im the benefit of an early considerat. 


Ir AN INQUIRY vom, To REcEIvVE ATTEN- 





tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 


peat it ; if not then published, the inguirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 


WE CANNOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary posta, ge 
ts provided by the writers. In all cases, persons w. 
ae antes with us throu, yd post-office = 
oe one inc the return post 
stamps an preferr ‘erred. Anonymous letters wi mat 
be considered. 





ULCERATED TOE-NAILS.—The trouble 
you speak of is painful enough, and occasioned 
through the common practice of wearing tight 
shoes or boots, If the trouble is of long stand- 
ing it is difficult to treat, and will be found some- 
what obstinate. We do not altogether favor sur- 
gical operations, yet some chiropodists advise 
the extraction of the nail. We think the better 
way is to apply cold water compresses, and 
regulate the diet so as to keep the blood pure 
and clean. Dr. Meigs, of Philadelphia, advises 
the nail to be scraped (mainly in the center, so 
as to induce a tendency of growth upward on 
both sides), and then introduce under the angle 
of the sore side soft lint, fillicg in this way the 
space between its edge and the flesh. Over this 
may be placed a water dressing. Until the in- 
flammation has been entirely reduced, and there 
is progress toward healing, of course a very 
loose shoe or slipper should be worn. 


READER, who asks how an injury of some 
of the bodily organs can be represented on the 
skull, is informed that the answer is not adapted 
to a public journal. 


HEADACHE.—A rush of blood to the 
head gives pain and uneasiness, and if the brain 
be very active, the head may increase in size, or 
at least become very sensitive to the pressure of 
the hat. Avoid coffee, spices, sugar, tobacco, 
and eat liberally of fruit to keep the liver active, 
and oatmeal and Graham-fiour bread and cracked 
wheat to keep the bowels free, and sleep abun- 
dantly, 





WHISPERING confidentially to one who 
is listening, or lowering the voice when no third 
person is near or within possible hearing, is the 
result of large Secretiveness and Cautiousness. 


INFLUENCE OF SHAKESPEARE. — This 
great dramatist occupies his high position in the 
intellectual world because he has played with 
a masterly touch upon “ the harp of a thousand 
strings.”’ Scarcely any emotion or passion or 
feeling common to the human mind can be men- 
tioned which Shakespeare has not in some way 
represented or impersonated; so the careful 
study of his works will have an influence in 
awakening the general activities of the mind. 
Were we asked what organs particularly were 
brought into exercise, we would specify the or- 
gans generally of the intellect, besides Ideality, 
Constructiveness, Spirituality, Destructiveness, 
Friendship. 


FATALITY.—A correspondent possess- 
ing considerable intelligence propounds several 
questions which embody the old, old objection 
of fatality or materialism. Phrenology does not 

any responsibility for what it discovers 
as 4 science in the organization of man; no more 
than chemistry or geology assumes responsibility 
for the existence of the elements they find in the 
rocks. These things are so, says our science, 
but she does not stop there. She goes further, 
and with the missionary’s generous thoughtfual- 
ness counsels improvement. On the authority 
of Holy Writ, as well as of Phrenology, we can 
say that each man has a certain measure of moral 
capacity inherent in his organization. ‘‘To each 
one of us is given favor (grace) according to the 
measure of the gift of Christ (God).” Need 
we refer to the parable of the talents, which 
illustrates forcibly the same principle? Man’s 
responsibility is codrdinate with his organisin. 
The poor fellow who had but one talent was not 
punished for having but one talent, but for being 
delinquent in its use. We meet with men every 
day who apparently possess in the outset but 
one talent, but who by an energetic use of it, in- 
stead of supinely sitting down in the mire and 
bemoaning their fate because of having so few 
intellectual and moral qualities, have become 
ever distinguished ; keeping their eye set upon 
some one object, they have plowed steadily to- 
ward it, and finally attained real excellence. 
Men of the stamp of Mr. Huxley insist that they 
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owe their proficiency in science to hard work, 
not to any special gifts of nature. For our own 
part we do not perceive any remarkable endow- 
ment in such men. They are not brilliant, but 
they are steady, persistent, thorough-going. 
Phrenologists will not recognize or propagate any 
doctrine which they do not deem well founded. 
They will not recognize fatalism, as they believe 
that their ooservations do not sustain it. On the 
coutrary, the Phrenological doctrines thoroughly 
demonstrate human progression. We have been 
the means of bringing encouragement and joy 
to many desponding, downcast souls; despond- 
ent and downcast because of the gloomy influ- 
ence of fatalistic reflections. We think that our 
profession should contribute toward this enlight- 
enment and cheerfulness. You are not suffi- 
ciently read in the subject to understand the 
practical application of phrenological principles. 
A full appreciation of their comprehensiveness 
would relieve you of many of the doubts which 
you now entertain. 


GREAT BRAINS.— Question: Will you 
please insert in the JouRNAL the names of a few 
persons noted for large heads and heavy brains, 
and the size and weight of the same ? 

Answer: Among those, the capacity of whose 
brains heve been recorded, are Cuvier, the great 
French naturalist, sixty-four ounces ; Dr. Aber- 
crombie, sixty-three ounces ; Webster, sixty- 
three ounces—estimated. 


A VEGETARIAN GROUP HOME.— The 
communication which was published in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL a few months ago, 
with this title, has awakened considerable in- 
quiry. Will the writer of that communication 
send us again his address ? 


COMPARISON AND SPIRITUALITY. — 
Careful observation of physical objects and the 
estimation of their qualities and characteristics 
will assist toward rendering active the organ of 
Comparison. The reading also of literature which 
is largely made up of statistical argument and 
illustration will contribute toward such activity. 
With refereuce to your spirituality, study relig- 
ious subjects, the entertaining of religious hab- 
its, and the performance of Christian work will 
help. The reading of literature of a high-toned 
moral stamp will prove a powerful aid; such 
poems as Pollok’s “Course of Time,” Bicker- 
steth’s ‘‘ Yesterday, To-day, and Forever,” are 
admirably fitted for awakening moral sentiment. 


SPOTS ON THE NOSE.—The dark spots 
you allude to are occasioned by deposits of effete 
matter. Render your diet as pure as possible. 
Use water freely in the way of bathing, and do 
not be rash in rubbing and scraping your face, 
particularly the nose, and you will find that in 
the course of time nature will improve your ap- 





pearance. Many people, by squeezing and pinch- 
ing and rubbing, make matters worse, sometimes 
establishing a permanent state of disease. 


HEADS OF MILITARY MEN.—Soldiers 
of eminence are largely endowed with Destruc- 
tiveness, Constructiveness, Combativeness, Cau- 
tion, force of character in general, and large per- 
ceptive faculties. General Grant’s chief charac- 
teristics are self-poise, persistency, executive 
ability. General McClellan possesses perhaps 
too much Cautiousness. Benedict Arnold was a 
man of fine intellectual capabilities, but had 
excessive sensitiveness, large Approbativeness, 
and scarcely enough Couscientiousness. 


SOMNAMBULISM.—The phenomena of 
somnambulism indicate peculiar mental possi- 
bilities in man. The fact that the sleep-walker 
forgets on awakening the circumstances of his 
somnambulistic adventures points to the posses- 
sion of double consciousness—a property which 
has not yet been thoroughly explained. The 
composite nature of the mind has, of course, a 
special bearing on it. In dreaming, few faculties 
are awake and in exercise, hence the inconsis- 
tencies which are presented. In somnambulism 
there may appear a remarkable balance of the 
faculties which enables the subject to do things 
which he would not attempt in his normal state. 


EczEMa.—J. T. M.—We think that the 
substances which you have swallowed for the 
relief of the eruption have not been beneficial. 
It would be better for yon to adopt a pretty thor- 
ough hygienic course of dict. An occasional 
Turkish bath would be of much help in relieving 
the system of the morbid matter which now ap- 
pears as an eruption. Eat plenty of fruit. If 
there be any tendency to typhus fever in your 
family, by all means shut down upon flesh diet 
for a time, until the typhoid taint has been erad- 
icated. 

BRAIN WorkK.—X. Y. Z.—We can 
scarcely answer your question. Constitutions 
vary so much that what would be severe exercise 
for the faculties of one might be simple and easy 
to another. People become accustomed in the 
course of time to what at first appeared very se- 
vere and difficult. Men who are accustomed to 
writing as authors are able, after years of prac- 
tice, to write almost automatically. The faculties 
become so thoroughly co-ordinated they work 
with little friction, and supply the brain-material 
requisite on the slightest call. Of course there 
are some sorts of brain labor which are more ex- 
acting in their demands upon the strength than 
others. We think that the short-hand writer, one 
who attends upon trials at court, or to the busi- 
ness of an enterprising newspaper, performs very 
exhaustive work. So, too, the editor of a news- 
paper who is compelled to furnish a certain 
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amount of matter for publication every day, | 
ofteti experiences weakness and lassitude be- 
cause of exhausted vitality. Then, too, the law- 
yer, in the prosecution of an important case 
which occupies his mind days and weeks with- 
out relaxation, sometimes gets broken down. 
Any routine, in fact, becomes wéarisome when 
protracted beyond what is reasonable. As a 
rule, that employment which exercises at the 
same time the largest number of faculties is the 
most exhaustive. 

SAGE TEA.—We do not see the necessity 
for drinking such a preparation. If you must 
drink tea of some sort, this, prepared in a mild 
form, probably would not be specially injurious. 

SALT.—Question: Why is it that a per- 
son often on refraining from salt for a day or 


Answer Some persons experience a degree of 
stimulation from eating salt, just as people who 
are accustomed to the tobacco or alcohol habit 
feel nervously disordered or unstrung for a time 
if they relinquish the practice. As a general 
thing, however, sult is not regarded a stimulant. 
It is an alkali, and rather harmful in the carthy 
shape in which commerce furnishes it. 

EGOTISM.—How do you distinguish the 
apparent egotism arising from the selfish pro- 
pensities from that given by Self-esteem ¥ 

Answer : Self-esteem gives a quict dignity and 
a sense of personal prerogative and merit. This 
fecling is not in itself aggressive. When it com- 
bines with appetite in man or animals, it assumes 
the best food or the best place to feed. Where 
it combiaes with the desire for property or of- 
tice or for the possession of a beloved object, Ac- 
quisitiveness, Approbativeness, or Am. tiveness 
stimulate Combativeness and Destructiveness to 
vindicate the claim and thus the egotism of 8. If- 
esteem may assumé an animal appearance, The 
action of mere animal propensity is a rude, bully- 
ing force; and these forces acting under pre- 
dominant Self-esteem, become elevated and dig- 
nified. It may nut always be easy to discrimi- 
nate between the action of combined faculties ; 
but it often may be done very clearly. 

ORGANS IN Pairs.—If the mental or- 
gans are in pairs, one in each hemisphere of the 
brain, why can not the side which is not injured 
carry on the work of the organ when an injury 
has occurred on one side only ? 

Answer : It can, and does, in numberless in- 
stances. In hemiplegia, or paralysis of one half 
or one side of brain and body, the functions are 
carried on by the uninjured side, though perhaps 
less vigorously than if both sides were in health. 
One eye can do the seeing, but not so perfectly 
as both. Inflammation of an organ in one side 
ef the brain may produce an exalted action of 
the faculty, or even insanity, while the organ on 





the other side of the brain is in healthy condition. 





‘2 GDbat Chep Suv En 


MENTAL AND PHYSICAL EMANCIPA- 
TION DEMANDED.—A c¢orréspondent residing in 
Staffordshire, England, writes thus of the PurEn- 
OLOGICAL, to which he is a subscriber: “ When 
such a journal as that becomes well circulated 
through the world, I am sure victory over drunk- 
enness and ignorance and false teaching will be 
the result. I know that I shall never be as 
tough and enduring as I ought to be, owing tu 
dyspepsia; but through your teaching I have 
come to see daylight, and I shall fight my ene- 
mies, who have shorn me of my health and 
strength, to the last. I long to see the drug- 
doetor system comé to an end. Oh, the injury 
which I have experienced from it! and | see 
hundreds around mé who will never be more 
than subjects for the doctors. While in America 
last year I called at your office and had my head 
examined. It was really wonderful how correctly 
my charaeter was read. I subsequently sent for 
the ‘ Mirror of the Mind,’ and all who know me 
when they read that can sce my true character 
much plainer than before.” 


RENEWING THE CURSE.—Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, in his lecture on Intemperance, says that 
most drinkers deprave their tastes by tobacco 
before falling into the constant use of intoxicat- 
ing drinks, In 1828, having then removed to 
Philadelphia, an old gentleman from Reading 
told me that when a young man all the land from 
Philadelphia to that city had become so poor 
from the culture of tobacco that nothing would 
grow upon it except, perhaps, mullein stalks and 
cinquefoil, until it had been redeemed with plas- 
ter of Paris and clover seed, and when the latter 
was in bloom it was plowed in and the land re- 
claimed and rendered fertile as it is at the present 
time. Just now the Agricultural Society of Berks 
County has offered a thousand dollars premium 
for the best acre of tobacco that shall be raised 
in the county. Townships which border on Ma- 
ryland were made desolate by tobacco culture. 
Many years ago I knew a blooming girl from the 
country, in whose complexion the rose and lily 
were charmingly blended, and who had the finest 
blue eyes I ever beheld. Necessity compelled 
her to labor in some industrial line, and she 
found a place in a cigar factory. One year from 
that time her skin underwent a change, became 
tawny, and her face grew thin, and her very eyes 
assumed a tobaccoish hue. Fortunately for her, 
however, she found relief from her injurious oc- 
eupation and soon after married a farmer. She 
did not long enjoy the change, for the tobacco 
poison had become rooted in her system, and 
brought forth its destructive fruit in the course 
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of a few ; ear, renderiag her in ane, and shd was 
for some time confined in an asylum, 
M. W. HAMMOND. M.D. 


INDECISION OF CHARACTER.—Of the 
many causes which hinder men from attaining 
success, indecision is undoubtedly one of the 
greatest. Without any determined course mark- 
ed out for themselves, the majority of young 
people set out on the great ocean of life, depend- 
ing more upon chance than any fixed law, where- 
by a definite result may be obtained. Thinking 
to-day, perchance, to’ amass a fortune in some 
pursuit, they, to-morrow, easily change it for 
some other. And so they spend their lives, con- 
tinually varying, always discontented with the 
present, and ever looking to the future for 
brighter days, which their indecision does not 
warrant them to expect. How many young men 
there are, who if settled in their purpose of ob- 
taining a liveljhood, would ultimately be crown- 
ed with success. How many old men there are, 
who if they had not lightly and frequently 
changed their vocations, would now be in the en- 
joyment of happiness and every comfort, where- 
as their latter days are embittered by want and 
penury, and their home the work-house or asy- 
lum. It is the curse from which no one is ex- 
empt, that “man shall earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow.’”’ Such being inevitably the 
ease, let us not be over-fastidious as to the nat- 
ure of our employment, provided it be honest. 

If we feel dissatisfied with our lot (which in 
fact we all do, the king as well as the beggar), 
let us nobly and manfully endure it, and console 
ourselves with the pleasing certainty that soon 
all our toils and troubles and privations will end. 
Let us not too readily try to divest ourselves 
of the weight Providence has burdened us with. 
Whatever our condition or state in life be, let us 
discharge its duties, and if we calmly submit to 
the All-wise Creator’s good will, rest assured our 
allotted span will be more happy and less troub- 
led than if we day after day seek an evasive 
means Of obtaining that which Croesus, with his 
fabulous wealth, could only possess—a living. 

W. W. MEAGHER. 


SURROUNDING INFLUENCES AND 
Cuaracter.—It is seemingly thought, or at least 
asserted by certain individuals, that every person 
is merely the result of chance ; that there are no 
natural laws governing our existence ; that we 
are simply what we happen to be ; and that if a 
person is gifted with only moderate powers, it is 
foolish to believe he can outgrow this dwarfed 
state through cultivation. This idea of human 
nature seems to me not in harmony with sound 
reasoning. Now suppose we plant two hills of 
corn in the same soil, and cultivate each with the 
same general care. In this case we have no rea- 
son to believe there will be any difference be- 





tween these two hills in their final yield of grain. 
Now let us suppose that these two hills of eorn 
come up; that one soon has large, thrifty stalks, 
and the other, from some cause, looks as though 
it was laboring under general debility. If we 
utterly neglect the one that is now prosperous, 
and at the same time make every possible effort 
to restore the other, have we not reason to be- 
lieve that the latter will finally outstrip the for- 
mer? Any well-informed farmer will tell you 
that under these circumstances the chances are 
greatly in the latter’s favor. That small tree 
growing in your garden may be trained to grow 
in any direction you wish. So, that little son or 
daughter will be likely to grow up and live in 
accordance with early influences. But I believe 
that there is sometimes sn exception to this rule. 
There are those whose dispositions to do right 
are so strong that they will conduct themselves 
properly in spite of all the evil influences that 
can be brought against them; but in such per- 
sons there is something rather out of the course 
of human nature — something nobler and better. 
Let not parents imagine their children by nature 
80 perfect as to neglect giving them the proper 
moral instruction. And above everything else, 
set good examples ; for children are pre-eminent- 
ly liable to i nitate. Teachers everywhere should 
pay no more attention to the education of the 
intellect than to the education of the moral nat- 
ure ; for without morality, human life is in reality 
a failure. And as all of us exert more or less 
power over our fellaw-creatures, let us see that 
our influences may lead to some good. 
LOWE. 
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WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


Wuart is the best thing to do in a hurry ?— 
Nothing. 

Tuere is nothing that oinds heart to heart so 
quickly and safely as to trust and be trusted. 


Mucs of the charity that begins at home is 
too feeble to get out of doors. 


Tuer are generally better satisfied whom 
Fortune has never favored than those whom she 
has forsaken.—SENECA. 

Waite passions and minds are agitated, the 
fewer opinions we deliver before them the 
better.—LanDor. 

Licut makes music, in its passage playing on 
the visible and the invisible harp-strings of the 
universe. 


True temperance is the proper use of good 
things and the total abstinence from bad ones. 
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{n speaking of a person’s faults, 
Pray don’t forget your own ; 
Remember, those with homes of glass 
Should seldom throw a stone. 
If we have nothing else to do 
But talk of others’ sin, 
’Tis better we commence at home, 
And from that point begin. 

Tue table of life is abundantly supplied. If 
we don’t eat so fast, it will taste the better ; if 
we don’t eat too much, we shall be better nour- 
ished ; if we don’t snatch, there will be enough 
for all. 

“Tr you want to make the bulk of men wiser 
do not put books into their hands which they 
will either throw away through indifference, or 
must drop through necessity; but give them 
employment suitable to their abilities, and let 
them be occupied in what will repay them the 
most certainly and the best.”—Pres. Duparty. 


MIRTH. 


“ A little nensense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


“Basigs, after having taken one bottle of my 
soothing syrup, will never cry more,” says & 
celebrated compounder of soothing syrups. 

“Arr you lost, my little fellow?” asked a 
gentleman of a four-year-old one day in Roch- 
ester. ‘‘ No,” he sobbed in reply ; ‘‘ b-but m-my 
mother is.” 

A Boy was asked what trade he preferred to 
follow. ‘ Weill,” said he, “I guess I'll be a 
trustee, for ever since father has been a trustee, 
I’ve noticed we always get pudding for dinner.” 

ALITTLE girl said to her mamma, “ Mamma, 
have you heard of the man that got shot?” 
“No, my child, how did he get shot?” asked 
mamma. ‘ QOh,’’ said young precocious, “he 
bought ’em.”’ 

SomME men can never take a joke. There was 
an old doctor, who, when asked what was good 
for mosquitoes, wrote back: “How do you 
suppose I can tell unless I know what ails the 
mosquito ?”’ 

LAVENDER was aroused in the middle of the 
night by his wife, who complained that she heard 
anoise. ‘What does it sound like?” said he. 
“Tt sounds like something ticking,”’ said she. 
“It’s probably the bed-ticking,” he murmured, 
and went off to sleep again. 

“Wiiam,” said one Quaker to another, 
“thee knows I never cal] anyhody names ; but, 
William, if the Governor of the State should 
come to me and say, ‘ Joshua, I want thee to find 
me the biggest liar in the State of New York,’ I 
would come to thee and say, ‘ William, the Goy- 
ernor wants to see thee particularly.’” 




















In this department we give shert. reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. ln these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
Sactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol= 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 


cations, ¢é: tally t: related in any way to mental 
or physiological science. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ TRADE LIST ANNUAL, 
1877. Preceded by the tirst provisional] supple- 
ment to the “ American Catalogue,”’ and the 
American Educational Catalogue for 1877, with 
a sketch and portraits of the Harper Brothers, 
New York : Office of the Publishers’ Weekly. 


This ponderous volume is an acceptable one to 
us, as it is to all who are related to the book 
trade. Since the beginning of the serics, five 
years ago, much progress has been made in the 
arrangement of the publishers’ lists, which com- 
prise its contents in the main ; and other features 
of peculiar interest have been added in the issues 
of the past two or three years, which have en- 
hanced the Annual’s value. 

In this edition the general lists are not only 
more complete, but a fresh clement has been in- 
troduced, which will be appreciated by all book- 
sellers and hook-buyers, viz., the Reference List, 
or American Catalogue. 

The sketch of the Harper Brothers is a fitting 
testimonial to a great business firm and brother- 
hood, and finely illustrated by the superb steel 
portraits. 


PAPERS READ AT THE FOURTH CONGRESS 
oF Women, held at St. George’s Hall, Phila- 
delphia, October 4, ete., 1876. History of the 
Association for the Advancement of Woman. 


An interesting compilation. Several of the ar- 
ticles are quite masterly in their treatment of the 
topics selected, and they are not all of the speciul 
woman character. A considerable amount of 
practical information concerning Education, 
Home Management, Co-operation, Social Moral- 
ity, is accumulated in these papers, and no one 
can read them without profit, and the impres- 
sion that there are among us earnest, thorough- 
going, studious women whose influence will be 
productive of good to society. 

The document may be procured by addressing 
Mrs. 8. J. A. Spencer, Washington, D. C. 
PERSONAL APPEARANCE AND THE CUL- 

TURE OF Beauty, with Hints as to Character. 


By T. 8. Sozinskey, M.D., Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 
196. ‘Philadelphia ; ‘Allen, Lane & Scott.’ *” 


One might think that we had treatises enough 
on this subject. Certainly there are enough of 
the type represented by the warm book prepared 
by the once well-known Lola Montez. This new 
volume, however, finds a fresh field in a philo- 
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sophical consideration of the questions relating 
to the subject of beauty. He is learned, citing 
the dicta of ancient and modern authors as occa- 
sion may appear to warrant. In fine, we think 
that the reader is more conspicuous in his pages 
than the observer. In the Introduction our doc- 
tor of philosophy speaks of its being the practice 
nowadays “to go to some trouble and expense 
to improve the mind,” while the body is “‘ virtu- 
ally allowed to take care of itself, its well-being is 
left to chance.’’ Some regard to the ladies and 
gentlemen of society; and some inquiry at the 
drug-stores, would show emphatically enough 
that the “arts of beauty’’ are much practiced. 
The cultivation of appearances is carried to an 
absurd extreme in some classes, as any one who 
has ever visited Newport or Saratéga must know. 
But if our author mean that the masses neglect 
important hygienic and physiological means for 
the improvement of their bodies in a substantial 
manner, we must agrce with him. We are told 
in the course of the volume that health is a basic 
element to beauty—Homer, Broussais, Mrs. Sig- 
ourney, Galen, and others being cited to sustuin 
the proposition. In the chapters devoted to par- 
ticular features—the nose, eyes, teeth, hair, etc. 
—some good suggestions are given with refer- 
ence to their care ; but now and then some drug 
compound is prescribed, which can not obtain 
our ready sanction, however much it or similar 
preparations have medical sanction. As a whole 
the book exhibits care in the preparation and a 
cultivated literary taste. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tae Monta_y WEATHER REVIEW FoR JULY, 
from the office of the Chief Signal Officer, U. 8. 
War Department. 


MontTa_y Report oF THE Kansas State 
Boarp of Agriculture, for July, 1877. By Alfred 
Gray, Secretary. 

Ditson & Co.’s Mustcan Montaiy—No. 4. 
Contains six select compositions. Price, 25 cts. 

Tue Locust PLaGuE IN THE UNITED States. 
By Clias, V. Riley, M.A., Ph.D. Chicago: Rand, 
McNally & Co. Will be considered at some 
length in our next number. 


FamILy Recorps ; their Importance and Value, 
By William Frederic Holcombe, M.D., of New 
York. A vigorous plea, reprinted from the 
“New York Genealogical and Biographical Ree- 
ord.”’ 

LecTUREs AND Essays. By Virgil W. Blanch- 
ard, M.D. The subject of this pamphlet is what 
is termed “ Food Cure.” It seems necessary 
nowadays to impress upon the public mind the 
necessity of selecting good food, so loose and 
reckless have people become with regard to what 
should be a subject of their most earnest con- 
sideration. 





Poputar Scrence MoxTsi~y SUPPLEMENT— 
No. 5. Price, 25 cts. D. Appleton & Co. We 
are of opinion that we get the richest kernels in 
these “Supplements.” The selections are gen- 
erally excellent. 


Vick’s Frorat Going, No. 4, for 1877. Neatly 
printed and handsomely illustrated, as is usual 
with all Mr, Vick’s typographical issues. 

HEALTH IN THE SUNBEAM; or, the Bluc-glass 
Cure: containing Practical Observations on the 
Remedial Value of Sunshine. By Ed. B. Foote, 
M.D. Some testimony on the efficacy of sun- 
shine in the treatment of disease. 

A CasE OF ABDOMINAL PREGNANCY treated 
by Laparotomy. By T. Gaillard Thomas, M.D. 
From Vol. I. Gynecological Transactions. New 
York. 

Tue Sorentiric Basis or De.usions. A New 
Theory of Trance and its Bearings on Human 
Testimony. By George M. Beard, A.M., M.D. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Publishers. 

Goop Trmzs—monthly. A new candidate de- 
voted to School and Temperance Literature. Mrs. 
M. B. C. Slade, editor. Fall River, Mass. 

Tae CoLiece TELL-TaLz. A lively folio of 
eight pages, published monthly, by the students 
of Packard’s Business College. New York. 

Tue Army oF ProGress; an Earnest Appeal 
for Unitary Association. By G. H. Kreider, of 
Richmond. 


State REGULATION OF Vice. A paper read 
at a conference in the parlors of the “Isaac T. 
Hopper Home.” By A. M. Powell. Price, 15 cts. 

Tue ANGLO-AMERIOAN PrimweR. Deziend tu 
teech a proper Speling and Pronunsiashun ov the 
English Langwej, and tu serv az a direct gied 
tu the reeding ov ordinery English print. By 
Elieja Boerdman Burnz, 

CATALOGUE OF THE STATE AGRICULTURAL 
and Mechanical College of Texas. College Sta- 
tion, Brazos County, Texas. 

University oF THe Citr oF New Yorxr— 
Law School—1877-1878. An Explicit Cireular of 
the Course of Lectures and Studies. 

NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING—112th edition — 
containing a complete list of all the towns in the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada hav- 
ing a population greater than 5,000, together 
with names of the papers having the largest cir- 
culation, ete., ete. New York : Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co. A handy compilation for the business man 
and advertiser. Price, 25 cts. 

Tae Drvueerst’s CrrovuLaR—current numbers. 
Valuable to all concerned fu this important trade, 
and to pharmacists particularly. 

Frere Awyvat Report OF Tae BoarpD oF 
Heaurs of the City of Boston. Very full, and 
containing much sound hygienic information. 





